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2. 
THE LAST GF A ™, 


BY CARL SPENCER. 


Evening stars in the blue above, 

Morning stars in the green below ; 

All day, all night, they smile and glow,— 
A time to laugh, a time to love. 


Summer and sunshine come in showers; 
Up from the South sweet breezes blow, 
Laden with warm and scented snow; 

And lo! the green is afoam with flowers. 


Over the lovely emerald sea 
Breaks a wave with a rainbow crest, 
And rapture tremulous wakens rest, 
And all the world breaks out in glee. 


And O, the birds, they sing and sing! 
*Twas they that brought the news from heaven; 
Now is the wandering earth forgiven, 
Wearing the festal robe and ring. 
Catskill, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Suffrage Festivals grow better and 
better. 





~@ 
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Woman suffrage petitions continue to 
pour in upon the New York Constitutional 
Convention. On May 29 ten more coun- 
ties reported 30,059 signers, a total thus 
far of 211,906, with about half of the 
counties in the State still to be heard 
from. The ‘‘antis” are buried out of 
sight. The claim that more women are 
opposed to woman suffrage than in favor 
of it Ought to be laid to rest forever, at 
least in New York State. Circulate the 
petitions. 
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A correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post laments that she cannot get New 
York women to work against woman suf- 
frage. She finds them very apathetic. 
She adds: 


‘*You will find country women in gen- 
eral very slow to act on this question. 
Unlike women suffragists, we do not en- 
joy the distinction and notoriety of pre- 
senting petitions to Legislatures.” So 
and so ‘‘sent the papers to me after cat- 
echising several ladies regarding their 
opinions on the subject, and beseeching 
them in vain to take up the (protest) 
work.” ‘I am not interested in the pro- 
test against woman suffrage. .. . I have 
spoken to a number of the ladies men- 
tioned in your letter, but none of them 
are willing to take the matter in hand, 
nor can I think of any one here who 
would be likely to do so.” 


—@>— —___—__ 





George William Curtis’s two great 
Speeches, ‘‘Equal Rights for Women,” 
and ‘‘Fair Play for Women” (the former 
his address at the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1867), are and for 
some time have been for sale at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, Boston, in leaf- 
let form, price, 30 cents per hundred. 
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The Ashland (Ky.) Congressional Dis- 
trict is regarded with national respect and 
affection as the home and constituency of 
Henry Clay. Ithas been shamefully mis- 
represented by a man whois now a legally 
convicted liar, hypocrite and seducer. 
Congressman Breckinridge coolly asks 
the voters of his district to re-elect him. 
In other words, he asks them to share his 
dishonor and become partners in his dis- 
grace. We cannot believe that any re- 
8pectable community would willingly 
assume such a stigma. 
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For the honor of Kentucky we will not 
Tegard the re-election of Mr. Breckin- 
ridge as possible. It is now no longer 
Breckinridge, but the Ashland District 





The Kansas State Convention of County | 
Superintendents of Schools has just been | 
held at Hutchinson. It passed a unani- 
mous resolution declaring ‘‘We believe in 
pclitical equality.” 
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The Rooks County Republican Conven- 
tion, held at Stockton, Kan., appointed 
Mrs. C. W. Smith, of Stockton, an honor- 
ary member of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. The following resolution was re- 
ported by the committee, and adopted in 
the Convention by a unanimous vote: 

Resolved, That we believe in the old doctrine of 
Republicanism— equal rights for all, special priv- 
iteges to none. Ihat those who bear the bur- 
dens should be equally entitled to all of the priv- 
ileges of government, be the same man or 
woman. 

A constitutional convention assembled 
at Honolulu this week. The Boston 
Globe, noting the fact, says: 

The new constitution ought to accord 
woman suffrage, and so give ex-Queen 
‘*Lil” achance to be politically converted, 
and possibly become some day a president 
of the islands. At any rate, her candi- 
dacy would settle the question of how 
popular she is. 
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The New England Universalist Club 
held its annual meeting in Boston last 
Tuesday evening. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more was one of the guests. Col. Thomas 
represented Governor Greenhalge. Rev. 
E. A. Horton ‘‘noted the fact that the Uni- 
versalists have admitted women to their 
ministry, and have taken them into full 
parochial relations.” Mrs. Livermore gave 
men credit for having given to women all 
the rights they now enjoy, which they 
could not have obtained unaided. Col. 
Thomas said the time has come to restrict 
immigration of all who cannot be counted 
upon to make loyal citizens, and he con- 
cluded with a tribute to women. 
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The Waltham Woman Suffrage Club 
invites all the Suffrage Clubs and Leagues 
of Massachusetts to a basket picnic at 
Forest Grove on June 21. It is hoped 
that there will be a large attendance. 


—= S———___—_—_ 


The Salem Observer has long been an 
advocate of equal rights for women, and 
it has lately had some excellent editorial 


utterances on the subject. Of the New | 


York ‘‘antis,” it says: 


There are some women in New York 
City who are actively opposing woman 
suffrage upon the singular ground that 
they do not want it. That it is their 
duty to aid in correct legislation for the 
community seems never to have entered 
their heads. They say they do not want 
to vote. Nobody will compel them to, 
even under woman suffrage. There is no 
compulsion about it. We know of men 
who do not want to vote, and do not do 
it. 
are not run after by the constable, nor 
would the women be. But why should 
women who do want to vote, and who 
consider it their duty to use their influ- 
ence for the well-regulation of society, 


Men who stay away from the polls | 


THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 

The banquet at Music Hall on Monday 
evening, May 28, was a celebration of 
unprecedented magnitude. The hall was 
profusely hung with yellow bunting, the 
accepted sign of the suffragists, and with 
the colors of the nation. Fastened artis- 
tically to the upper balcony were the 
banners of the New England States, and 
in the middle of the front of the platform, 
in the centre of a mass of rarest flowers, 
was a portrait of Lucy Stone, the la- 
mented pioneer of the movement. The 
decorations were superb. Around ¢hree 
sides of the hall, draped from the gal- 
leries, hung the red, white and blue, with 
the coats of arms of the various New 
England States set in at intervals; over 
the clock was a glory of American flags; 
and the fourth side, the entire wall behind 
the platform, was completely hidden by a 
mass of yellow bunting (the special color 
of the suffragists), relieved by streamers 
of pure white. The large audience began 
to assemble at 5 o’clock, and for the next 
three-quarters of an hour an informal re- 
ception was held, while groups of pretty 
young girls in yellow frocks supplied the 
guests with boutonnieres of golden ribbon. 
Among this charming coterie were Miss 
Carrie Blackstock, Miss Marion Hunter, 
Miss Alice Rowe, Miss Annie E. Mabee, 
Miss Caroline Schereschewski, Miss Alice 
Canfield, Mrs. Alice Moore, Miss Angela 
Bruce, Miss Mary Barbour, Miss Abbie 
May Evane, Miss Bertha Watson, Miss 


Knowles, Miss Amelia H. Pitman, Miss 
Mary A. Ford, Mrs. Sydney Peterson and 
Miss Smith. At the tables were 1,000 
sympathizers, 600 on the floor and 400 on 
the platform, while several hundred in- 
terested spectators looked on from the 
balconies. Promptly at 5.45, Rev. Mary 
T. Whitney invoked the divine blessing, 
and the great company sat down. The 
Marion Osgood Orchestra of ladies fur- 
nished music during the supper. 

At 7 o’clock Mrs, Mary A. LIVER- 
| MORE, president of the Massachusetts 
| Woman Suffrage Association, introduced 
| Hon. John D. Long, as chairman. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE: We are 
| very glad to welcome you here this even- 
| ing in such large numbers, and without 
| wasting any time in words I will proceed 
to present to you the presiding officer of 
the evening, Hon. John D. Long. 


Hon. JOHN D. LoNG—Fellow Sisters; I 
| used to think I had some knack at pre- 
| Siding at a dinner table or making an 
after-dinner speech, but my lines have so 
drifted out of the old directions that 
really I have come to think that ‘‘even a 
woman” could do better. I am out of 
gear, pot in principle or sympathy, but in 
practice. All day long [ have been in 
court trying a case, putting in testimony 
which was concluded at four o'clock, and 
I am now endeavoring, so far as I can 
with the present distraction, to prepare 
my mind for an argument to-morrow, and 
Iam half afraid if I should go on, even 
for a few minutes longer, I should be 
addressing you as if you were a jury. 
And that reminds me that it is not im- 








be forbidden the opportunity todo so? =| yea ca eine cas Gee, er 
° | fact is—and that ought to be the key-note 





Miss Agnes Irwin, principal of a pri- 
vate school in Philadelphia, and a great 


granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin, has | 


been made dean of Radcliffe College. The 
appointment has been considerably crit- 


ized because Miss Irwin is not a college | 


graduate. This is undoubtedly a draw- 
back, and the fact should be frankly ad- 
mitted. On the other band, in the case 
of anyone who is to occupy a position of 


influence over young people, personal | 


qualities are vastly more important than 


scholastic acquirements. The person best | 


fitted for such a post is the person who 
can best inspire the pupils with the love 
of goodness and the love of learning, with 
a high ethical ideal, and with sound and 
liberal views of life. 
man Palmer, Chicago University secured a 
woman who possessed these qualifica- | 
tions, united with a college degree. If | 
Radcliffe College could not find a woman 
with a college degree who had the ex- | 
ceptional personal qualifications, or who | 
had them in so large measure as Miss 
Irwin, they were right to take Miss Irwin, 
even without the degree. If any college | 
in the country could have secured the 
late Jane Andrews, of Newburyport, as 
its dean, her rare personality would have 
been worth more to the young men and 
women under her: influence than if she 
had owned a dozen college diplomas. Let 
us hope that Miss Irwin is a woman of the 
same kind. If she proves to be so, her 
appointment will justify itself. 


In Mrs. Alice Free- 


| the turning point has come. 


| one of a serious turn of 


of this evening—the tide has turned. It 
is now almost the fashion to .be a woman 
'suffragist. ‘They are about to put an 
advance step in the constitution of New 
York, and ex-Senator Gilman has advices 
from Hawaii that the constitutional con- 
vention of that new Republic is agitating 
the same question. The character of the 
question has changed. Nobody to-day 
asks: Why shouldn’t woman have the 
right to vote? The only question is: Why 
shouldn’t she? The burden of proof has 
changed, as lawyers like Mrs. Livermore 
say. ‘The prima facie case is made out. 
| We do not care any longer whether you 
call the elective franchise a right, as it is, 
or a privilege. If itisa right, of course 
women should vote. If it isa privilege, 
then, bearing her share of the burdens of 
government, having an equal interest in 
| the schools and the taxes, the same privi- 
lege should be extended to her that is ex- 
tended to a man who has no more at stake 
‘and no greater obligations. Again I say, 
It is recog- 
nized universally that, whether it be a 
right or a privilege, the only question is 
why should the elective franchise be 
longer withheld from woman? The bur- 
den is upon the opponents of woman suf- 


| frage to meet that issue. They have only 
| two grounds left on which they attempt 


to meet it. The old ground that women 
ought not to vote because they cannot 
fight has been abandoned for some time. 
Practical experience has shown that they 
can fight. Now the only remaining 
grounds are these: First,,-and it amazes 

Rina how any- 
body can urge it,—that a great many 
women do not wish to vote. Unfortu- 
nately that is exactly the case with a 
majority of men. They do not wish to 
vote. And J have a good deal of sympathy 


| with legislation now suggested that any 


Isabel Parker, Miss Lottie Crabbe, Mrs. . 





man who omits to exercise the elective 
franchise for one or two years in succes- 
sion should be disfranchised for an equal 
time. I think the remedy would cure the 
evil. It is an injury, and more than an 
injury, almost a crime, the abandonment 
of the discharge of the duty which the 
citizen owes at the polls. But I never 
could see the force of the argument that 
Mrs. Livermore should not vote simply 
because Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith did not 
care to. It always seemed to me as if I 
ought to have my rights even if my 
neighbor did not care to exercise his. 
One feels as if he were getting on rather 
puerile ground when he attempts to argue 
a question on such an issue. [t is not 
worth while. It is fighting thin air. The 
only other argument left, and urged with 
some force, is that the suffrage should not 
be extended to women because it is already 
extended too widely. Elements come in 
and exercise the suffrage that are damag- 
ing to the body politic, a mass of indif- 
ference and corruption which harms the 
springs of public welfare. Undoubtedly 
the extension of suffrage to women would 
enlarge the area of ignorance, of illiter- 
acy, of incompetency which would come 
to the polls But I do not see how that 
argument applies. It seems to me that it 
is an evasion of our obligation. Why 
should [ hesitate, why should you hesi- 
tate, why should the intelligence of this 
century hesitate to attack one problem 
because it has not yet settled another? If 
our suffrage is too broad, limit it, if you 
can honestly and squarely do so. If it 
opens ‘the door to incompetency and 
illiteracy, close that door ; but do not close 
it on the line of sex. That is mean and 
unfair. Some years ago there were so 
many telegraph lines stretched across the 
street that they were an inconvenience. 
They endangered human life somewhat. 
They were a great annoyance to the fire- 
men in case of conflagrations. Since then 
the electric car, the telephone, and the 
electric light have all been invented and 
put into actual use, very wisely, very 
much to our common profit. Suppose 
somebody at the time of the introduction 
of these last inventions had said: ‘‘We 
are suffering from wires already; there 
are too many in the street now; there are 
more than there ought to be; those which 
we have endanger human life and are an 
obstacle to the welfare of the city.”” What 
rot! What rot! For that reason shall 
we refuse to have these lights that illumi- 
nate this hall, these electric cars which 
will disperse you to oer homes, this new 
conveyance of intelligence from ear to 
ear? By no means. What does the 
simple common sense of the community 
do? New wires being necessary, it simply 
makes provision for them, and now it is 
burying them under the ground, where 
they disturb nobody. Does not that same 
idea apply to extending the right of saf- 
frage where it belongs and taking care of 
any evils that accompany it? Evils ac- 
company every yreat step in progress. It 
is an insult to the spirit of progress to 
say that we cannot extend the right of 
suffrage and take care of all the results. 
Suffrage should be made as universal as 
the capacity to exercise it, and that 
capacity is not limited by sex. And that 
proposition to-day is not denied anywhere 
by any intelligent human being. 

Having set the bad example of occupy- 
ing more time than any other speaker 
ought to use, I shall take up the list 
which has been furnished me. The only 
thing which has made me question the 
ability of women to run things is the 
fact that they always make the pro- 
gramme at the Suffrage Festivals al- 
together too long. I don’t know why 
they do it, unless it is that, acting upon 
past experience, they think that two or 
three can talk at the same time. Every 
year at these festivals we have somebody 
from over the water, some distinguished 
foreigner to come and show us how, after 
all, the whole world is in sympathy and 
one. And this evening is no exception. 
I am now going to introduce to you that 
distinguished Norwegian, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE: I will not belie my 
nationality. I am Welsh. [ recall to- 
night a brief visit that I made to Wash- 
ington one month before the close of the 
war. I found the city fuller of distin- 
guished people than ever before. There 
were Admiral Farragut and Mrs. Farra- 
gut; Lieutenant Cushing and General 
Hooker; Mrs. Stephen A. Douglas and 
Mrs. General Sherman. The city was 
full of wonderful people, but they were 
let alone. Washington was not in a 
mood for lionizing anybody. All the 
nation was listening with the ear of its 
heart for the close of the mighty drama 
that was being played out before Rich- 
mond. Sheridan had telegraphed to 
Grant: “If I press things I believe that 
Lee will surrender,” and Grant had tele- 
graphed back, ‘‘Press things.”’ That 
was what the army was doing, and Wash- 
ington knew it, and all the nation knew 
it, and all were intently watching. I 
walked with Senator Trumbull, of IIli- 
nois, up Pennsylvania Avenue, and, as 
we passed a church, he looked up and 
said: ‘I never go by this church without 
looking up to see if the bell is not tremb- 
ling; about to clang in the steeple. We 
never hear a sudden firing of cannon 
without rushing to the door to know if 
the end has come.” Somehow I have 
been reminded, during the last five or six 
weeks, of that eventful month, when the 
end drew nearer and nearer, and at last 
came, and the whole nation leaped up 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ADELAIDE UTTER, of Kansas City, 
Mo., who was elected corresponding sec- 
retary of the Social Science Federation at 
its last meeting, is also clerk of the Cir- 
cult Court. 

Mrs. JuDGE R. C. Lemon, of Toledo, 
wishing to vote under the new school 
suffrage law, has taken out naturalization 
papers, the first ever issued to a woman in 
Ohio. 

Mrs. ALICE J. HARRIS, one of the finest 
soprano singers in America, generously 
gave her services to the New England 
suffragists at their great annual festival, 
singing ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic” and ‘*Victory,” with thrilling effect. 


Miss MARION COLGATE, of East Orange, 
N.J., the index clerk in the Register’s 
office, Essex County, has been duly com- 
missioned by the Governor as a Notary 
Public. She is the third woman in New 
Jersey to qualify as such. 

Miss Somes, of the Associated Artists 
of New York, has taken up her residence 
in Washington, D.C., and her designs 
and work in interior decoration are much 
admired. She has a contract to decorate 
four dining-rooms in the Metropolitan 
Club. 

Miss MARGARET FOLEY, of New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., is acting overseer of the 
stoneyard owned by Mr. James Neilsen, 
treasurer of that city. Although he has 
no present market for the stone, he 
opened the yard to give work to the 
unemployed, and placed Miss Foley in 
charge. 

Mrs. Mary GRANT CRAMER, Gen. 
Grant’s sister, is disgusted with the pro- 
tests against equal rights for women in 
New York. In a private letter enclosing 
some subscriptions, she says: ‘‘Itis a pity 
that the ‘antis,’ having had their way so 
long, cannot allow our side to try some- 
thing decidedly better. Turn about is 
fair play.” 

Rev. PHEBE A. HANAFORD gave an 
address on Founder’s Day, before the 
Alumnz of Rutgers Female College, in 
New York City, on ‘‘The Duty of Edu- 
cated Women to their Times.” She re- 
ferred to effort for women’s enfranchise- 
ment as one of the immediate duties. 
Mrs. Hanaford ably reviewed in the New 
York World recently Dr. Parkhurst’s 
sermon against equal rights. 


Mrs. SALLIE F. CHAPIN, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., is receiving many congratula- 
tions on the laying of the corner-stone for 
the Winthrop Normal and Industrial 
College of South Carolina, at Rock Hill. 
Ever since 1885, when she visited the 
Industrial College for girls in Mississippi, 
Mrs. Chapin has been urging the estab- 
lishment of a similar institution in South 
Carolina. The Charleston News and 
Courier says: ‘‘It is the opening of a new 
era to the women of this State. 


Mrs. Mary ANN WILLIAMS, of Colum- 
bus, Ga., the wife of Col. C. J. Williams, 
suggested decorating the graves of the 
Confederate dead with flowers upon a 
particular day. The idea was taken up 
with enthusiasm, spread to the North and 
all over the country, and resulted in the 
general observance of Memorial Day. 
The Atlanta Constitution says: ‘*Mrs. 
Williams has passed on to her reward, 
but her memory is still preserved in the 
myriad garlands.” 


Mrs. 8. LOUISE PATTESON, secretary 
and treasurer of the Ohio Stenographic 
Association, is a stenographer of rare 
ability, and as a law reporter receives the 
same prices paid to men. At sixteen she 
began to earn her own living, on her 
father’s farm. At nineteen she learned 
telegraphy, and for some years worked 
as a railroad operator, In 1876 she 
became manager of the telegraph office 
of the Standard Oil Company, in 
Cleveland, O., which position she held 
until her marriage. A few years 
later she was left penniless and unpro- 
tected, with two small children. She has 
since supported herself, her children and 
her aged parents. Two years ago she began 
to study Latin, in order to understand the 
law terms used in the courts. She is an 
active officer in the King’s Daughters, 
superintendent of the department of 
foreign work in the W. C. T. U., and a 
frequent contributer to magazines on 
stenography. In spite of all her sorrows 
and struggles, she is described as one of 
the most cheerful as well as one of the 
most busy of women. 
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LETTER FROM MRS, CHANT. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, May 15, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

My Dear Friends : For such, indeed, you 
are, not only because of your past kind- 
nesses to me, and our community of 
world-important interests, but also be- 
cause we shared a great grief together; 
and I have forever in memory, asa sacred 
treasure, the remembrance of a solemn 
ride in the moonlight on that evening 
when we followed the mortal part of 
Lucy Stone to its resting-place in the 
cemetery. I still have the pansies with 
which loving hands adorned her, and 
they make a fitting frame for her lovely 
face in the portrait Mr. Bourdon gave me. 

Every day is now, and till the 11th of 
November will be, an anniversary to my- 
self and my daughter Emmeline, of our 
happy sojourn in your dear country last 
year. Last Thursday, as I sat by Fran- 
ces E. Willard, through the council meet- 
ings of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association, I could not help thinking, as 
I looked at her gentle face, and thought 
of all she has done for women, of the 
other one of the woman saints who has 
passed to the canonization of the larger 
life. ‘*We belong,” was softly sung by 
the choir; and it is true, not only of our 
living selves who still climb up the earth- 
road of the Hills of Difficulty, that we be- 
long to each other, but of the great com- 
pany of those who have passed before 
into the—to us—unseen. May no retro- 
gression on our part, from their glorious 
programme, sever us from them! 

Looked at from the high level of belief 
in an unbroken sequence in the spiritual 
life, the poor efforts of “‘Remonstrants”’ 
and others, to bar the progress of right 
and truth and justice, seem sad and mean 
subterfuges to evade duty. Where these 
efforts are the outcome of sheer, brutal 
ignorance, we can look upon them as so 
many appeals for suffrage missionaries to 
the heathen ; but where they are made by 
cultured and otherwise excellent people, 
we have to realize what a fearful moral 
squint is the outcome of putting expedi- 
ency before principle. Well, if we are 
forgiving and persistent, we shall win 
over all these in time. Some of them 
would like to join us now, only their pride 
blocks the way. It is so disagreeable put- 
ting on the white sheet, and holding a 
candle of penitence in one’s hand! 

By the way, 1 am doing that now over 
quite another matter; I don’t like it, but 
it has to be done; and I consulted our 
English uncrowned queen, Lady Henry 
Somerset, and Miss Frances E. Willard, 
about it, before doing so, and they think 
I am right to do it. You know how I 
championed Miss Kate Marsden’s cause 
while I was with you all last year, and 
did my best to help, as I supposed, the 
cause of the Siberian leper, and that I 
was a member of her committee. 1 am 
not now either a member of the commit- 
tee, nor do I endorse the work. I did my 
best to make it possible for Miss Marsden 
to prove the desirability of her doing that 
work, and I do not for one moment regret 
having done so; but now that I do not 
feel that proof has been given of that 
desirability, I announce my withdrawal. 

May I draw a picture for you that 
struck me at the time as being one of the 
most pathetic and powerful object-lessons 
Londoners have ever witnessed? It was 
at that vast public meeting, convened by 
Lady Henry Somerset, to bid farewell to 
Frances E. Willard. It was held in the 
Queen’s Hall, the newest, largest and 
most beautiful of our London halls, on 
May 10. Behind Lady Henry and the 
speakers were rows of white - frocked 
girls, filling the middle orchestra, some 
two hundred of them; along the front 
of the platform, a border of pots of most 
beautiful flowers. At the close of the 
first speech (Sir Wilfred Lawson’s) there 
was a slight pause, after which one of the 
Sisters of the People (Mrs. Hugh Price 
Hughes’ noble band) came leading on 
about twenty or more very ragged, very 
dirty, very wretched-looking little chil- 
dren, picked up hap-hazard from adjacent 
slums, with one qualification, and that 
was, that one or both parents were drunk- 
ards. Coming suddenly, as they did, into 
that radiant scene of happy people, the 
effect was heart-rending, and a feeling of 
burning shame at such an exhibition of 
the products of one of our richest indus- 
tries found vent in sobs and tears on the 
part of the onlookers. Very softly and 
sadly did the White Ribbon girls in the 
orchestra sing, ‘‘There’s a Shadow on 
the Home”; and, looking on that ragged 
battalion of piteous misery, who could 
doubt it? But from the far-off entrances 
to the two principal aisles came a sound 
of voices, singing ‘‘We are coming”; and 
lo, two processions of White Ribbon girls 
entering the hall, and holding aloft, each 
company, & long, broad white ribbon in 
such fashion as to give the appearance of 
white wings! Nearer and nearer they 
came, singing sweeter and louder; until 





at last, up each stairway of the platform 
they passed, ranging themselves behind 
their poor little brothers and sisters of 
the slums. They, in their bright pretti- 
ness and glistening garments, fit members 
of the Band of Hope; the others, in their 
rags and dirt, of the Band of Despair. It 
was an object lesson that must have sunk 
deep into the hearts of many there, and 
will serve to hasten the time when woman 
shall have conquered the kingdom of 
home, and shall take her full share in 
making and administering the laws under 
which that kingdom can best thrive. 

There was one touching little bit of 
aside in that moving spectacle. One of 
the little girls lifted ‘her baby” up (the 
child she has to take care of), for it to get 
a better view of the advancing white host. 
‘Aint ’em jolly?” said the tiny boy by 
her. ‘They aint got no babies to carry!” 
was the retort, given with a little scorn. 
Very true, and most eloquent. But oh, 
it is grand to feel that at the head of our 
largest women’s political organization, 
the Women’s Liberal Federation, we have 
a strong, staunch suffragist like Lady 
Carlisle; and at the head of the biggest 
organization of women of any kind in 
Great Britain, the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association, we have so powerful 
and beloved a suffrage chaypion as Lady 
Henry Somerset. I have been attending 
the annual council meetings of both these 
societies, and was struck with the mirac- 
ulous change that has taken place in 
women themselves during the last five 
years. There were dark days, I remem- 
ber, when we mentioned suffrage under 
our breath, and tried to atone for our pro- 
gressiveness on that point by being 
ostentatiously retrograde on some others. 
But now the tide has turned, and when a 
woman gets up to express a fear that 
woman suffrage will injure the Liberal or 
the temperance cause, there is a general 
feeling that she is not up to date, and will 
require looking after all round. 

This is a long letter, but my love is in 
every line of it. May you have an in- 
creased circulation of the JOURNAL, and 
great success! 

Yours in loving fellowship, 
LAURA ORMISTON CHANT. 
oe 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, APRIL 29, 1894. 

The American college for girls extends 
to girl students the same advantages for 
higher education which the men students 
of Robert College enjoy. It likewise owes 
its existence to American generosity, but 
it was prompted by the example and suc- 
cess of the men’s college. 

The American College was for some 
years a high school onl”, before it aspired 
to better things, having been founded by 
the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Bos- 
ton, in 1871, while the introduction of a 
regular college course did not take place 
till 1890. A particular fund was estab- 
lished for this purpose, the Board of Trus- 
tees consisting of members drawn from 
the mission,who select the college faculty. 
The Board of college instructors is formed 
almost entirely of women, and the Advis- 
ory Board of men in Constantinople is 
consulted in regard to government matters 
only. There is no endowment fund, a 
lack which, it is to be hoped, will soon be 
supplied. There are several scholarships. 
The salaries of the instructors, which are 
necessarily small, were paid by the Board 
of Missions until the charges for tuition, 
moderate as they are, made it possible 
for the college not only to become self- 
supporting, but to cover all current ex- 
penses. This fact, and the absence of 
outstanding debts, deserves high praise, 
and shows most able management. 

The cost of tuition and board, whether 
the student attends the school only, or 
participates in the college course, is thirty 
lire, or $128. It has been found necessary 
to have a primary department combined 
with the school proper, in order that the 
scholars, who number 120, may be ade- 
quately prepared for the college course. 
The day scholars pay eight lire, $36. 
Boarders under twelve are rarely ad- 
mitted, and fifteen is the usual age for 
entering upon the four years’ college 
course. The term lasts ten months. While 
the standard of the college is not as high 
as that of the leading girls’ colleges in 
America, it compares favorably with that 
of the minor colleges. The instruction in 
all the branches of learning is most thor- 
ough, and the work of the students de- 
notes satisfactory progress. The facili- 








ties offered for the study of languages are. 


so much superior to those to be had at 
the colleges in America, that American 
mothers, to whose notice this institution 
has been brought, are considering the 
advisability of sending their daughters to 
Constantinople for a special linguistic 
course, before they enter one of the larger 
colleges in the United States. Music, 
drawing and painting, which are, of 
course, extra, are also well taught. 

The original schoo) was situated on the 


Golden Horn, but was transferred to 
Scutari, the Asiatic part of the cosmopol- 
itan city, in 1876, where a temporary 
building was occupied till the new build- 
ing was completed. In 1882 a second 
building was erected, by Wm. C. Chapin, 
a Providence gentleman, in memory of 
his wife, which received the name of Bar- 
ton Hall. Situated on a hill in the midst 
of a charming garden, these buildings 
command a glorious view of the Sea of 
Marmora, the Bosporus and the Golden 
Horn. They are, however, inadequate to 
the ever-increasing needs of the institu- 
tion, especially in the pursuit of the 
sciences, for which a particular building 
should be erected. Special attention is 
given to physical training, although the 
gymnasium, which is in the basement of 
Barton Hall, leaves much to be desired. 

Owing to the fact that there are almost 
no English or American families in Con- 
stantinople, there are only one or two 
Americans at this distinctly American 
institution. The Armenians .preponder- 
ate largely among the pupils; then come 
the Greeke and Bulgarians. All three 
nationalities show great aptitude for lan- 
guages. The Armenians and Bulgarians 
have greater perseverance than the 
Greeks, who, however, excel in literature 
and history. The Armenians possess, to 
a great degree, the mathematical talent 
which is wholly lacking in the Greeks, 
but it is far more difficult for them to 
understand and adopt American ideas of 
civilization, because they are truly Asi- 
atic in character. The college has decided 
to admit no Turkish girls until the gov- 
ernment sees fit to give the permission 
which is now being applied for, as the 
government or the families have hereto- 
fore interfered and caused great annoy- 
ance in almost every case in which the 
attempt has been made. Otherwise, har- 
mony and friendship prevail among schol- 
ars and teachers, who represent no less 
than ten nationalities. No effort is made 
to proselyte the pupils of so many differ- 
ent beliefs, but strict attendance at the 
religious exercises is compulsory. 

The success of this praiseworthy under- 
taking, which furnishes girls with the 
best educational opportunities in the Tur- 
kish Empire, and is the oniy girls’ col- 
lege in the East, is to be largely attributed 
to the zeal and devotion with which the 
instructors give themselves to their task. 
Miss Mary M. Patrick, the president of 
the college, a graduate of the University 
of Iowa and a student at several foreign 
universities, is a most able and gifted 
woman. HELEN E, VILLARD. 
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WOMEN’S FIRST VOTE IN OHIO, 





By a recent act of the Ohio Legislature, 
the Paxton Special School District has 
been created in Miami Township, Cler- 
mont County. Consequently, an imme- 
diate election of a board of trustees for 
the new district became necessary, and at 
this election, which was held May 11, 
women voted for the first time in Ohio. It 
was recognized as an historicevent. The 
schoolhouse was made beautiful with 
flowers, plants, and patriotic decorations, 
and a handsome silk flag floated from the 
staff on the belfry. A ticket was nominated 
entirely of women—Mrs. Harriet Paxton, 
Mrs. Ellen Hutchinson, and Mrs. Mary A. 
Reeves—and was unanimously elected. It 
was arranged that Mrs. Reeves, the wife 
of City Passenger Agent of the Big Four, 
J. E. Reeves, of Cincinnati, should cast 
the first ballot ever cast by a woman in 
Ohio. Of about sixty votes, twenty were 
cast by women. F.M. A. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 


Miss Susan Blood, who introduced the 
kindergarten in the public schools of St. 
Louis, is now a resident of Avon, N. Y. 
During the past seven years her health 
has been so poor that she could not 
engage in active kindergarten work, but 
she has prepared a book entitled ‘*The 
Symbolic Education,’ which Miss Eliza- 
beth Harrison, the noted nermal kinder: 
gartner of Chicago, says ‘‘is destined to 
mark an era in the history of education.” 





Two years ago the teachers of Winne- 
bago County, Ill., promised to see that 
every school in the county should have 
an American flag wave over the school- 
house. That promise has been fulfilled, 
and at the Teachers’ Institute in Rock- 
ford, recently, a report was presented 
showing that there is not a schoolhouse 
in the county where the American flag 
does not float whenever the school is in 
session. When this sort of patriotism is 
manifest in all the schools of the country, 
there will be less discussion regarding any 
other flag than the stars and stripes float- 
ing over the public buildings. Educate 
the children t@venerate the flag of this 
country, and they will care little about 
any other. 

The new compulsory education law of 
New York not only compels parents to 
send their children to school, but com- 








pels the school authorities to provide 
school ‘room for them. which is a matter 
of much more immediate importance. It 
is something that has not been done in 
New York City of late years. 

Nine of the County School Superin- 
tendents in North Dakota are women. 


‘The Fair,” a large business establish- 
ment in Chicago, has started a school for 
cash girls. This is the only store in the 
world in which such a school is held. 
School hours are from eight to ten A. M. 
daily, and the children attend in alter- 
nate relays. Three or four hundred cash 
girls are employed in ‘‘The Fair,” and the 
average daily school attendance is one 
hundred and fifty. The subjects taught 
are exactly those taught in the third, 
fourth and fifth grades in the public 
schools. ‘*We knew that little girls who 
come here to work at the age of fourteen 
or thereabouts could not have had much 
chance for an education, therefore we 
opened this school,” said the assistant 
manager. F. M. A. 
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UNITED FRIENDS OF ARMENIA. 


A meeting of the United Friends of 
Armenia was held in Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, on the evening of May 24. The 
president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in her 
opening address, said she was surprised 
years ago when Bishop Potter told her 
that there was in New York City not only 
a Greek church, but also an Armenian 
church and Sunday school. She had not 
known there were so many Armenians in 
this country. When she was in Venice, 
she had heard a great deal from Mr. W. 
D. Howells about the famous Armenian 
convent there, and he had given her a let- 
ter of introduction to one of the brethren 
who was noted for his goodness and learn- 
ing. One beautiful summer afternoon 
she took a gondola and went out to the 
convent. She was shown its treasury of 
Oriental manuscripts, and some splendid 
Oriental embroidery, and she bought cop- 
ies of the Lord’s Prayer in more lan- 
guages than were spoken at the Tower of 
Babel. She also wrote her name in a big 
book containing, among others, an auto- 
graph of Lord Byron, who spent some 
time at the convent studying the Arme- 
nian language. She was introduced toa 
monkey which was the pet of the breth- 
ren. It was much pleased to see stran- 
gers, and carried off the artificial grapes 
from her daughter’s hat, for which it 
received a sound scolding from the good 
father, and probably some ecclesiastical 
punishment after they were gone. Once, 
during her travels, she met an Armenian 
princess and her daughter, who were de- 
lightful women; and all her associations 
with the Armenians had been pleasant. 
She thought it strange and sad to see an 
ancient civilization, like that of the Arme- 
nians, at death grips with a race like the 
Turks, who seemed incapable of civiliza- 
tion. ‘*We owe much to the O!d World, 
and it is right that America should be an 
asylum for the oppressed of all nations. 
In addition, it is the duty of civilization 
to maintain its own level and to make 
itself respected. If we did not protest 
against such atrocities as are now perpe- 
trated on the Armenian Christians, we 
should not be true to civilization. It is 
my earnest hope that American diplo- 
macy may be able to entangle the Turk- 
ish Government in its silken net, and 
restrain it from oppressing and persecut- 
ing its Christian subjects. I am glad 
there are so many Armenians in this coun- 
try. You are our brothers now, and one 
sign that you feel you are so is that you 
ask us tohelp you. I earnestly hope that 
we may be able to help you, and not you 
only, but the oppressed of all nations.” 

Mr. G. H. Papazian outlined the history 
of the Armenian question, and read a let- 
ter from Pres. Barton, of Euphrates Col- 
lege, testifying to the intellectual ability 
of the Armenians, and extracts from 
Prof. James Bryce, the London Times cor- 
respondent, and consular reports, show- 
ing the hideous and systematic oppression 
under which they suffer. The Armeni- 
ans demand only the most elementary 
human rights, the right to security of 
life, honor and property. They have 
been blamed for revolting, but it is not to 
be wondered at if men revolt when their 
wives and sisters are outraged before 
their eyes, and when they can get no re- 
dress for the most flagrant crimes. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell recommended 
that the ten thousand Armenians resident 
in the United States should all become 
naturalized citizens and voters, and before 
each election should question the candi- 
dates, and support no Congressman who 
will not promise to work and vote for a 
naturalization treaty between the United 
States and Turkey. | 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell thought it 
was the duty of all civilized nations to 
interfere to put a stop to such a state of 
things as existed in Armenia, and that it 
was especially the duty of the United 
States to maintain the rights of its own 
naturalized citizens, who are now 





arbitrarily excluded from Turkey. The 
rights of every American citizen are the 
same, whether he was born at the foot of 
Mt. Washington or at the foot of Mt. 
Ararat. 

Mr. M. H. Gulesian read letters of sym- 
pathy from Rev. F. E. Clark, president of 
the Christian Endeavor Society, and 
others. Mr. Gulesian protested against 
recent statements that there is ‘no 
Armenia.” He said: “Armenia may not 
exist on the maps, but it exists in all our 
hearts, and we love every inch of it.” 

Mrs. Howe, in closing, said that there 
was no Greece on the maps, either, before 
Greece got its freedom. A good deal had 
been said about ironclads. ‘‘Iron is a 
medicine useful in desperate diseases. If 
we send iron pills to the ‘Sick Man of 
Europe,’ the result may be, not to kill him 
—we do not wish to do that—but to bring 
him to his senses.” 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY ON WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 





The tendency of all the governments in 
the civilized world is to become constitu- 
tional, and the tendency of all constitu- 
tional governments is to give votes to all 
people, not being dependents upon the 
public, who really desire votes. In this 
country the suffrage is avowedly univer- 
sal. In Great Britain, since the last 
reform bill, it has become practically 
universal, Although in the English man- 
ner the last reform bill pretends to hedge 
the suffrage with qualifications and par- 
ticulars, the fact is that one in every 
seven in the population has a vote for a 
member of the House of Commons, while 
under our own system the proportion is 
that of one in five. Itis not likely that the 
admission of the voters now excluded 
would make any noteworthy difference in 
the course of British legislation or British 
politics, or that the enactment of man- 
hood suffrage will be very long delayed if 
the excluded classes take the trouble to 
agitate. The abolition of plural voting is 
sure to come soon, whether the pending 
measure for that purpose is successful or 
not. 

Is there any good reason why the line 
should be drawn at the female sex, or 
why womanhood suffrage should not be 
added to manhood suffrage? There has 
for a generation and more been a band of 
female agitators who have answered’ this 
question to-their own satisfaction. The 
logic of the situation has seemed to be all 
on their side, but they have not impressed 
the male sex with the belief that women 
in general really desired votes. If they 


really do, then probably no one doubts ; 


that they will secure them. 

A vigorous effort is even now making 
to admit women to the suffrage in the 
State of New York by the action of the 
coming Constitutional Convention. The 
peculiarity of the movement is that it has 
not been undertaken by those who have 
been scoflingly called the ‘woman 
women,” but that its promoters are ladies 
of whom many have won distinction in 
arts about the propriety of women’s prac- 
tising which there is no longer any ques- 
tion. But no sooner has the movement 
been fairly started than a counter-move- 
ment appears, and a number of ladies 
equally accomplished and distinguished 
protest that for their part they do not 
desire votes, and dread the new responsi- 
bilities that the possession of votes would 
entail. 

It would be easy but unprofitable to 
discuss what advantages or disadvantages 
would accrue to women from the posses- 
sion of votes. Oa the one hand, it is 
argued that women would raise the tone 
of public life, and that the opening of 
public careers to them would be of bene- 
fit to the State; for pretty obviously the 
right to hold public office would be a 
sequel to the right to vote, and it would 
be impracticable to exclude any class of 
voting citizens from all the rights of citi- 
zenship. On the other, it may be argued 
that women have already all the protec- 
tion which reasonable women are disposed 
to demand, and that their rights of 
property in particular are very jealously 
‘guarded by the laws of the State of New 
York. But practically the whole ques- 
tion is whether women really desire votes. 
A plébiscite of the women of New York 
upon this question, if it could be had, 
would go far to settle the question. At 
present it is very far from being settled. 
Petitions will be sent to Albany from 
women who desire the suffrage for them- 
selves, and think that the majority of 
their sex is with them; and counter-peti- 
tions from other women who deprecate 
the conferring of votes upon them, and 
who hold this to be the general view of 
their sex. With such a schism among the 
women themselves, it is extremely im- 
probable that the Constitutional Conven- 
tion will venture upon any action, without 


_much fuller information as to the wishes 


of women than it now possesses.—Har- 
pers Weekly. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 








The New York Evening Post recently 
had an article opposing the extension of 
suffrage to the women of New York on 
the ground that it is undesirable to give 
the franchise to people who will not use 
it, and affirming that “there is no de- 
mand for the suffrage among the bulk of 
the women of the State, and no agitation 
for it anywhere except among a few hun- 
dred ladies in New York City.” Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison replied as follows: 


WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE. 


To one accustomed to look to the Zven- 
ing Post fora clear discussion of current 
subjects, considered in relation to their 
underlying principles, the editorials of 
Wednesday concerning woman suftrage 
are not a little perplexing. ‘lhey raise 
doubts as to the safety of universal male 
suffrage as well. If the question is un- 
avoidably suggested, ‘‘How much demand 
is there among women for the full elec- 
toral franchise?’ immediately another 
question is suggested, ‘‘How much desire 
is there among men?” ‘The large number 
of the latter who refrain from voting is 
proverbial. If, therefore, the lack of de- 
sire among some women is a sufficient 
reason for denying the suffrage to others 
who earnestly wish it, why should not 
the indifference of some men to the fran- 
chise be a forcible objection to all men 
having it? Where shall the line of equity 
be drawn? 

You assert that ‘‘no more terrible mis- 
take could be made in politics than giving 
the suffrage to people who do not want 
it.” Would not the refusal of suffrage to 
people who do want it be a mistake of 
far greater magnitude? Slavery imbruted 
human beings and made many indifferent 
to freedom. Was that a valid reason 
against abolition? 

In your statement that there is ‘*a shock- 
ing degradation of the suffrage through 
other causes than the exclusion of women 
from the franchise,’ do you not imply 
that exclusion is one of the causes? Un- 
questiunably it is; and because the recti- 
tication of une evil is sought, must it be 
abandoned because other evils still re- 
main? 

The serious objection to this treatment 
of a great reform is its tendency to dis- 
credit self-government. It expresses dis- 
trust of the people. Without trust in 
them, a republican form of government is 
impossible. If, in the opinion of the 
Evening Post, the people as a whole are 
not to be trusted, then its position is plain 
and logical. ‘hen it is pertinent to ask 
who is to be trusted to govern, since gov- 
ernment will no longer ‘‘derive its just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned”? : 

Shall education be the test?” Mr. Henry 
Jabot Lodge would ‘read his title clear” 
in that case. Perhaps some of us would 
rather take our chance under present con- 
ditions. Should wealth rule? Imagine 
the arbiters of Wall Street and the Trusts 
enthroned! Should ecclesiastical organ- 
ization hold the reins? As well bring 
back the Inquisition. 

The opposition to woman suffrage leads 
directly to the above inquiries. If taxa- 
tion without representation is wrong, 
there can be no excuse for taxing women 
and denying them representation. Upon 
that ground alone the cause is impreg- 
nable. 

If your implications are right. we must 
unlearn the truths so deeply impressed 
upon us by Lowell’s noble address on 
‘*‘Democracy.” Has this broad utterance 
ever been controverted ? 

‘The democratic theory is that those 
constitutions are likely to prove steadiest 
which have the broadest base, that 
the right to vote makes a safety-valve of 
every voter, and the best way of teaching 
a man how to vote is to give him achance 
to practise. For the question is no longer 
the academic one, ‘Is it wise to give every 
man the ballot?’ but rather the practical 
one, ‘Is it prudent to deprive whole 
classes of it any longer?’ It may be con- 
jectured that it is cheaper in the long run 
to lift men up than to hold them down, 
and that the ballot in their hands is less 
dangerous to society than a sense of 


* wrong in their heads.” 


Will not the admission of women to 
suffrage give ‘ta broader base’’ to the 
Constitution, and therefore make it more 
steady? If they are not fitted to vote, is 
not the best way ‘to give them a chance 
to practise?” Is it any more prudent now 
than when Lowell wrote, ‘‘to deprive 
whole classes of it (the ballot) any 
longer?” 

These questions are before the people 
of New York to answer in the coming 
Constitutional Convention. Are they not 
deserving of that masterly and unequalled 
treatment which the Zvening Post bestows 
upon so many less important issues, to 
the terror of ill-doers, and adding often to 
‘‘the gayety of nations?” 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
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HOME FOR AGED COUPLES. 


The Tenth Annual Report of the ‘Home 
for Aged Couples,’”? Walnut Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass., has been received. This 
beneficent institution was planned and 
the society for its management formed 
in the parlors of Dr. Elizabeth Abbott 
Carleton. For its present success it is 
largely indebted to the persistent labors 
of the same generous physician, who is 
president of the present corporation of 
five hundred, having held that position 
from the start. 

The report contains interesting accounts 
of the dedication of the new building, and 
of the bazgar held last year; memorials 





* of inmates of the Home and members, 








and other valuable matter. 
Dr. Carleton is to be congratulated on 


her courage in planning such a home, 
and on her success in finding so many 
helpers and generous friends. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Maria Campbell has been appointed 
superintendent of the Almshouse at 
Brookline, Mass. 


A Catholic Young Women’s Associa- | 


tion has been formed in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which will be modelled after the existing 
Young Women's Christian Association. 

Two Swedish ladies haye received hon- 
orable mention at the Paris Salon for 
sculpture. They are Carolina Bruse and 
Agnes Kjellberg. The latter holds the 
scholarship of the Swedish Academy. 

There nearly 40,000 women cyclers in 
the United States. New England and 
New York claim half of this number, but 
with good roads the sport is fast spread- 
ing in the West, and it is only a question 
of time before the East will hold second 
place in numbers. 

A movement has been organized re- 
cently in Chicago to build a_ station 
house for women and children where 
they may be detained until their cases 
can be heard in court, where they 
may be tried without association with 
male criminals, and where they may have 
competent female care. 


The Kansas Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has established a Woman’s Depart- 
ment in Topeka, with Miss Annie I. Mac- 
Vicar in charge. Miss MacVicar has had 
years of experience in the Boston general 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York, 
where she did both office and field work. 
She is well equipped forthe position, and 
will organize a strong field force of lady 
solicitors. 

The recent death, in Philadelphia, of 
Martha G. Kimball recalls the fact that 
it was at her suggestion General Logan, 
in 1868,promulgated the order establishing 
a memorial day for decorating soldiers’ 
graves, which went into effect May 30, 
that same year. Mrs. Kimball got the 
idea from observation of the custom of 
Southern women of strewing flowers over 
their dead in the cause of the Confed- 
eracy. ; 

A benevolent lady surprised a _ re- 
porter one day when he came to her house 
seeking information on a scandal in her 
neighborhood. Though she had no scandal 
news for him, she gave him her sympathy. 
‘‘Why are you sorry for me?” he echoed 
in some amazement. ‘Because you have 
to look up the disagreeable things; it 
would be so much happier for you if you 
only reported the pleasant things.”— 
Faith and Works. 

Lady Monckton, of London, is not only 
a brilliant society woman, but a success- 
ful shopkeeper and an actress. For a 
good many years she was only an amateur, 
but after her children were grown she 
made her début as a professional and 
achieved great success. When shopkeep- 
ing became fashionable, Lady Monckton 
and Miss Frith opened a small emporium 
of linens and embroideries at ‘‘The Sign 
of the Spinning Wheel.” 

President George T. Angell, of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, sums up the work of the pros- 
ecuting department of the Society as 
showing the reports and investigations of 
5,385 cases during the year, the taking of 
969 horses from work, and the merciful 
killing of 1,247 horses and other animals. 
This is a good record, and it does not in- 
clude the immense preventive work in the 
dissemination of literature inculcating 
humanity. 

One of the best things ever said about 
ancestry was that remark of John Adams 
to Hannah Adams, quoted in Miss Eliza- 
beth Porter Gould’s article on Hannah 
Adams, in the May New England Maga- 
zine: ‘‘If I could ever suppose that fam- 
ily pride was in any case excusable, I 
should think a descent from a line of vir- 
tuous, independent New England farmers 
for one hundred and sixty years was a 
better foundation for it than a descent 
through royal or titled scoundrels ever 
since the flood.” 

Miss Badger, about forty-six years ago, 
started an Institution for the Blind in 
Birmingham, Eng., and has held up to 
the present day the post of honorable 
lady superintendent. She began with 
only seven pupils, but these gradually 
increased, and in 1848 Islington House was 
opened for twenty-five pupils, Miss 
Badger’s work having become gradually 
recognized as a public good. In 1852 a 
new building was opened. For some 
time more space still has been required, 
and a new Blind Institution has been 
built and was opened recently. 

While under arrest for bigamy, Henry 
S. Holden, of Chicago, was crushed to 
death by a car. Catherine Holden, of 
New York, his first wife, is totally blind. 
Laura C. Holden, the second wife, began 
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ing the blind woman’s story, dismissed 
court proceedings, while Catherine con- 
sented that one-fifth of the estate, about 
$50,000, should be assigned to the second 
wife. 

Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, of Springfield, 
Mass., writes: ‘I have long wished to 
bring to the attention of good people of 
Boston and other cities who are providing 
the unemployed with work, which is arti- 
ficially created to benefit them, the condi- 
tion of our rural districts. Farming is be- 
coming more difficult, almost impossible, 
for want of trustworthy farm laborers. 
Farmers’ wives really suffer for want of 
domestic help. In the beautiful and pros- 
perous village of Longmeadow and other 
similar neighborhoods to Springfield, 
within easy distance of our city, families 
actually suffer for want of household 
assistance. I have lately known rich 
farmers’ wives with young children, wil- 
ling to pay good wages, unable to get any 
domestic whatever. Meantime the young 
women crowd into our large cities and 
refuse to go into the country. Every 
well meant effort which draws the popu- 
lation needed in the country into the city, 
where it is superfluous, creates depend- 
ence and pauperism on the one hand, and 
cripples the farmer in his resources on 
the other. I regard the movement of the 
rural populacion to our congested cities 
and the lack of early training in all manual 
labor as the two prime factors in all our 
poverty and pauperism.” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ARBOR DAY. 


BY MRS. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 





They never dreamed of having an Arbor 
Day until after dinner. So it was really 
half gone before it began. It had been 
one of the days when no play was any 
fun except a very few minutes at a time. 
Something was the matter with all the 
dolls. If they did not leak sawdust, their 
arms were off, or their wigs were shed, 
leaving them homely and shining on top 
of their bisque heads. The end of Julia’s 
nose was worn through, and the blonde 
doll had broken her stomach in a way 
that entirely spoiled the set of her 
dresses. 

The paper dolls were not a bit more 
encouraging. There were over two hun- 
dred, counting those cut from colored 
fashion plates. When Dolly began to 
sort the store dolls from among them, 
and the best of the ‘‘cut-outs,”’ she be- 
came nervous with only handling them, 
and seeing how limpsy their legs and 
necks were. And as for the toboggan 
slide, they disagreed about a word until 
they forgot that they could have had a 
good time with that. 

When the slide came into her mind, 


‘Dolly had said: ‘‘We might tobog a little 


while.” 
And Georgina had replied: “It isn’t 
tobog, Dolly; it is toboggan. We might 


toboggan a little while.” 

And Dolly had persisted: ‘‘No. Itisa 
toboggan itself, and you tobog on it.” 

And in settling this question they did 
as man settlers of other questions have 
done. Each tried to convince the other, 
and in the end stood exactly as when they 
began. 

After dinner they went out-of-doors, 
and there it occurred to Georgina that 
they might have an Arbor Day. Theday 
before had been the truly Arbor Day, and 
Georgina had taken part in the school 
exercises. Also, Dolly had gone with her 
mamma to witness them. Why shouldn’t 
they have an Arbor Day all by them- 
selves? Why, it was the very thing. 

‘*You see,” said Georgina, as they were 
getting their hoe, rake and shovel, ‘‘if we 
never plant trees, and by and by our big 
ones dry up and die, and there comes a 
hot summer, we won’t get a drop of rain, 
because we haven’t any trees to draw the 
clouds. And our yard would look mis’r- 
able without a spear of grass on it, and 
everybody else’s green as”— 

She paused for a word. 
grass,” said Dolly. 

‘Yes, as green as that, only grass is 
what we’re saying it about, and I was 
going to say as green as something else if 
I could have thought of it.” 

‘‘You might say green corn,” suggested 
Dolly. 

‘““That’s white,” said Georgina. 

‘Yes, after it’s peeled. But before, it 
isn’t.” 

‘‘That’s so. But now we've got to get 
some trees. I'd like to plant about four; 
and let’s planta cherry, and a horse-chest- 
nut, and a locust, and there isn’t any 
more we can. The maples are too high 

” 
at A raspberry!” exclaimed Dolly. 
‘‘There’s lots of them we could get.” 

‘Oh! but they’re only bushes. We've 
got to have trees.” 

‘“‘Well, if you plant them for trees, 
won't they make trees?” asked Dolly. 


“Green as 








a legal fight for his property, but, on hear- | “Maybe they would. You can try it 


for yours if you want to,” said Georgina. 
She was busily digging the first of the 
four holes. When all were dug, the two 
sisters went about the yard to select their 
trees. From the garden they pulled up a 
young cherry-tree about a foot high, the 
raspberry experiment was easily got, but 
the horse-chestnut limbs were far above 
their reach, and they were quite dis- 
couraged until Dolly remembered a long 
string of horse-chestnuts they had gath- 
ered and put on acord the fall before. One 
of these they concluded to plant. They 
gave up the idea of a locust-tree, because 
Georgina happened to think that the 
locusts were a plague that killed every 
green thing, in the Bible story about 
Egypt, which her mother had told her. 
Besides, there was a low evergreen from 
which it would be much easier to geta 
slip. 

When the three trees and the nut were 
planted, and well watered, Georgina told 
Dolly they must name the trees for some- 
body. That is what Prof. Burns did at 
school. They could choose school names 
for two, and name the others after their 
father and mother. So one was named 
for Mr. Whittier, one for Mr. Holmes, 
one for Mr. George Pettitt and one for 
Mrs. Pettitt. 

“Now we must recite something by 
each tree,” said Georgina. 

‘** How can we, when we aren't in 
schoo)?” asked Dolly. 

‘*T don't mean lessons,’ said Georgina, 
‘*I mean verses that belong to the folks 
the trees sre for.” 

**T can’t,’ said Dolly; ‘*L don’t know a 
single one.” 

‘*Well, Lcando that. You stand by me 
and I'll say them, by each one. I know 
something that Mr. Whittier wrote. 
Mamma told it in the ‘Barefoot Boy.’ It’s 
about trees, too. I'll say that by his 
tree.” 

She stood up by the cherry-tree and 
said in a solemn, sermon-kind of tone: 

‘*Mine on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Cusperides.”” 

Three or four steps brought her to the 
raspberry, which was named for Holmes. 
Here, she impressively recited : 

‘‘Homes, Homes, sweet, sweet homes, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 

homes.”” 

But between the evergreen twig and 
the buried horse-chestnut she paused, 
puzzled. 

*T can’t think of a thing for papa and 
mamma,” she said. 

A bright look flashed over Dolly’s face. 

‘Let me. I haven’t doneany. I know 
a verse that’s got papa and mamma bofe 
in.” 

‘All right. You say it, then,” said 
Georgina. ‘I’ve said two, and that will 
be same as two to you.” 

‘*Won’t you laugh?” asked Dolly, rather 
afraid to try this new play. Being assured 
that Georgina wouldn’t think of such a 
thing, Dolly ventured to repeat, with 
some emphasis: 

‘‘When little Ned was sent to bed, 
He always acted right; 
He kissed mamma, and then papa, 
And bid them both good-night.’’ 

“IT forget the ’nother verse,” she said, 
“but anyway that’s got about mamma 
and papa in it.” 

Georgina was quite impressed by 
Dolly’s thoughtfulness, and Arbor Day 
exercises were voted a great success, 
though the children were much disap- 
pointed that the trees all died.— Our Little 
Men and Women. 
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HUMOROUS. 


The Plutocracy of our Age. The total 
membership of the (Yale) University 
this year will exceed $1,800.—New York 
Tribune. 


‘‘What made you steal this gentleman’s 
door-mat?” ‘Sure, yer horor, it said 
‘Welcome’ on it in letters as long as yer 
arm.” 


Gentleman (to house agent)—The great 
disadvantage is that the house is so damp. 
House Agent—Disadvantage, sir? Advan- 
tage, I callit. In case of fire it wouldn’t 
be so likely to burn.— Tit-Bits. 


“Sir, will you allow me to shake hands 
with you, as that will create an impres- 
sion that there is somebody here whom I 
know?” ‘Delighted, sir, I’m sure. I 
am in the same predicament as yourself.” 


Old Woman—I am sorry to hear little 
boys use such bad language. Have you 
thought what becomes of little boys who 
use bad language? Street Urchin—Yes; 
dey becomes hoss-car drivers.—Brooklyn 
Life. 

She—Sometimes you appear really 
manly, and sometimes you are absolutely 
effeminate. How do you account for it? 
He—I suppose it is hereditary. Half my 
ancestors were males, and the other half 
females.—Life’s Calendar. 


Oficer (to a young lady at the ball)— 
Gnidiges Fraulein, if you do not recipro- 
cate my love, I shall throw myself out of 
the window this very day! Zady—Ach! 
Herr Lieutenant, you live on the ground 
floor, I presume?—Fliegende Bliitter. 


Mr. Brown (visiting his stables)—Pat- 








rick, you are becoming lazy. Do you 
ever clean up the stable? Took at all 
those cobwebs. Patrick—Well, sor, I 
l’ave thim cobwibs there fur to ketch the 
flies, an’ pervint thim plaguin’ the horses. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


“Salem! Salem!” called out the con- 
ductor, as a train rolled into the station 
the other day. ‘‘What!” said a charm- 
ing young lady, turning to the judge, 
“is this the place where they hung 
witches?” ‘Yes, yes,” replied the judge, 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘but be calm, 
madam ; they don’t do it now.” 


Missionary—Was it liquor that brought 
you to this? Imprisoned Burglar—No, 
sir; it was housecleanin’—spring house- 
cleanin’, sir. Missionary— Eh? House- 
cleaning? Burglar—Yessir. The woman 
had been housecleanin’, and the stair- 
carpet was up, and the folks heard me.— 
Pearson’s Weekly, 


KEEP the blood pure by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. If you decide to buy Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, do not be persuaded to take 
any other, 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, the king of 
medicines, conquers scrofula, catarrh, 
rheumatism and all other blood diseases. 
Hood’s and only Hood’s. 


LEE & SHEPARD'S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


In the King’s Country. 

A Christian Endeavor Story. By AMANDA 
M. Dovetas, author of ‘ Larry,” ‘“Bethia 
Wray'’s New Name,” “In Trust,” ‘“‘Whom 
Kathie Married,”’ ‘Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom,”* 
‘Stephen Dane,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


About Mushrooms. 
A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 











ous Fungi. By Jctivs A. PaLmer, Jr. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY, 
Sky Wonders, 

A series of popular lectures on Astronomy. 
By Rev. W. W. Ramsay, D. D. Cloth, 75 
cents. 

The Political Economy of Nat- 
ural Law. 


By Henry Woop, author of ‘Ideal Sugges- 
tion by Mental Photography,’* *God’s Image 
in Man,”’ *‘Edward Burton,” ete. Cloth, $1.25. 


Lucy Stone. 

A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
The Woman and Hér Work. By Rev. Lovis 
qonene Banks, D. D. With portrait. Price, 

cents. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 

Wherein is written the history of her Doorstep 
Baby, a fancy which in time became a fact and 
changed a life. By Atyn Yates KeirTu. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


Ideal Suggestion Through Mental 
Photography. 

Third: edition, with portrait. A restorative 
system for home and private use preceded by a 
study of the laws of mental healing. By Henry 
Woop, author of ‘God's Image in Man,” ‘‘Ed- 
ward Burton,” ‘‘Natural Law in the Business 
World,”’ ete. Cloth, $1.25. 


meow Issues Good Company Se- 
ries. 


No. 42. England from a Back Win- 
dow. By James M. Bailey. The Danbury 
News Man. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 41. Our Destiny. An Essay in 
Ethics. By Laurence Gronlund. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 40. Ca Ira. or Danton in the 
French Revolution. By Laurence Gron- 
lund. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 39. The Cooperative Common- 
wealth. An Exposition of Socialism. 
By Laurence Gronlund. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. 

No. 38. Speeches and Lectures of Wen- 
dell Phillips. Second series. Edited by 
Rev. Theodore C. Pease. 

No. 37. Speeches and Lectures of Wen- 
dell Phillips. First series. Edited by 
James Redpath. Per volume, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.50. 

No. 36. Locke Amsden, or The School- 
master. By Judge D.P. Thompson. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 35. The Rangers, or The Tory's 
Daughter. By Judge D. P. Thompson, 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 34. Green Mountain Boys. By 
Judge D. P. Thompson. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. 

No. 33. May Martin, or the Money 
Diggers, and other stories of the Green 
Mountains. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


Our descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol- 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








UIDE. 


TouRis 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


"TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection 


Morphine Habit Cu in Ju 
t 20d Nn 
OP UM DR.) STEPHENG Leben oe ge 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue > send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





MASS. STATE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 

The annual meeting will be held in the Bap- 
tist church, Marlboro’, Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 
Trains leave Boston & Albany station, Boston, 
for Marlboro’, at 8.30 and 11.10 A.M. Trains 
leave Fitchburg station, Boston, for Marlboro’, 
at 8 and 11.30 A.M. Return, Boston and Al- 
bany, at 4 and 5.20 P. M. Fitchburg, at 4.23 
and 6.56 P.M. Tickets from Boston to Marl- 
boro’ and return, all on the same day, can be 
bought for one dollar. A train leaving the Bos- 
ton & Albany station at 7.30 A. M., stops at 
all stations between Boston and South Framing- 
ham, connecting there with the 8.30 train. 

Morning session, 10 o’clock. Welcome and 
response, regular business, action on proposed 
amendment, reports of committees, address by 
the president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Recess, 
12.30. Afternoon session, 1.30 P.M. Election 
of officers. The subject for the afternoon will 
be ‘‘What are the Duties of Women’s Clubs to 
the Interests of the State?” This general sub- 
ject will be divided into four sections, each of 
which will be presented in a paper. 1, Educa- 
tional, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill; 2, Philan- 
thropic; 3, Political, Miss Mary C. Hall; 4, 
ZEsthetic, Mrs. Alice I. Breed. Discussion will 
follow. 

—_— =~ -— ——_——- 


PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS’ MEETING. 


The Forty-second Yearly Meeting of Progres- 
sive Friends will be held at Longwood, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, near Kennett Square, on 
the Philadelphia & Baltimore Central Railroad, 
(from which place conveyance is had by stage), 
on Sixth, Seventh and First-days, June 8, 9 and 
10, 1894. The experiences of the past year have 
given special emphasis to some of the great 
problems which confront our civilization. Let 
us come together thoughtfully, enthusiastically, 
reverently, to discuss these problems, in that 
freedom which has made Longwood holy ground. 

Sixtu-pay.—l10 A. M., Business mor 
11 A. M., Temperance, by John J. Cornell; 2 P. 
M., Relation of Evolution to Human Thought, 
by Frederic A. Hinckley. 

SEvENTH-pDAY.—10 A. M., Woman Suffrage, 
by Henrietta G. Moore; 2 P. M., The Single 

‘ax, by Henry George. 

Frrst-pay.—10.30 A. M., Discourses and 
Service, by Frederic A. Hinckley. 

Freperic A. HINCKLEY, 
Florence, Mass. 
ELizaBbetu B. PassMORE, 
Oxford, Penn. 
AARON MENDENHALL, Hamorton, Pa., Treas. 
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ENROLMENT BOOKS FOR KANSAS. 


The 500 Enrolment Books donated to 
Kansas have all been put in circulation in 
voting precincts, and are accomplishing 
excellent results. Five hundred more are 
needed. To make these will cost fifty 
dollars. All friends of Kansas willing to 
subscribe for this purpose will please send 
their contributions at once to Henry B. 
Blackwell, 3 Park Street. The names of 
donors and amounts subscribed will be 
published in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 





Mrs. E. D. Cheney $10.00 
Dean M. Jenkins 10.00 
Cornelia C. Hussey, 10.00 


East Boston W. 8S. League, f e 





N. E. MEETING AND FESTIVAL. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting and 
Festival of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, on May 29, was a 
great success. The speaking was good, 
the reports were encouraging, and the 
audiences were unusually large. Even 
the business meeting, always apt to be 
slimly attended, was so overcrowded this 
year that early in the proceedings it be- 
came necessary to adjourn to a larger 
hall. At the afternoon meeting, people 
had to stand up. In the evening, Music 
Hall was a blaze of color. Fifteen or 
twenty pretty girls in yellow gowns 
flitted about as ushers, marshalling to 
their seats the throng of smiling people, 
most of whom were adorned with bows 
of brilliant yellow ribbon, the outward 
and visible sign of their faith. 

After dinner, the feast of reason and 
flow of soul began, and proved even richer 
and more inspiring than usual. Perhaps 
this was in part because the speakers did 
not run over their time. Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, in her modesty, did not 
tell the presiding officer that she was 
obliged to go back to Rhode Island by 
the nine o’clock train, and so, when she 
was called upon, she had vanished. An- 
other bright particular star of eloquence, 
Rev. Dr. Rainsford, of New York, failed 
to appear above the horizon at all, for 
reasons which are still a mystery. But, 
in spite of these disappointments, every 
one had a delightful time, and declared it 
was one of the best Festivals we had ever 
had, if not, as several asserted, the very 
best. The singing was glorious, espe- 
cially Mrs. Alice J. Harris’s “Song of 





Victory,”’ and a sense of coming victory 
was in the air. 

The sweetest voice of all was silent; 
but the serene face of Lucy Stone looked 
down from the front of the platform, and 
seemed to smile, as if were well pleased. 

Thanks are due to the M. Steinert & 
Sons’ Company for the loan of a Weber 
piano, to Messrs. Wm. G. Harris for 
chairs, and to James Delay, florist, for 
the ferns and plants which adorned the 
platform. The supper was served by 
Caterer Tufts, and the decorations were 
furnished by Lamprell & Marble. 

All separated in excellent spirits, and, 
it is to be hoped, with the determination 
to work harder than ever for the cause. 

A. 8. B. 
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AN APPEAL TO NEW YORK WOMEN. 


CAPITOL, ALBANY, N. Y., May 23, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Before the opening day of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, woman suffrage head- 
quarters were secured in the Capitol 
Building, in codperation with the Albany 
local club, by Miss Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf and Miss Harriet May Mills, presi- 
dent and secretary of the State Associa- 
tion. The ladies were present at the 
organization and temperary adjournment 
of the Convention, after which they re- 
turned to their homes, and the work has 
since been in charge of the vice-president 
at large, Mrs. Martha R. Almy, of Chau- 
tauqua County. 

Just now is an especially busy time, as 
the Convention has met again and for- 
mally opened for business. Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Greenleaf are both in Albany, 
and are usually to be found in No. 2 of 
the Capitol (the reception-room of the 
Committee), where they talk suffrage 
and discuss plans with delegates and 
other visitors who drop in. 

Upstairs, in a room on the fourth floor, 
the routine work of summing up and re- 
cording the petitions and tax -lists goes 
on. The two large desks are piled with 
petition-books, which constantly arrive, 
even at this late date, and the chairs and 
floor are similarly appropriated. Suffi- 
cient help to attend to all these is some- 
what difficult to find. Yesterday four 
young women from the Business College 
were called in. Two other helpers come 
day.after day. Upon shelves at the side 
are the piles of petitions which have been 
recorded, each pile labelled with its 
county. Sixty of such piles cover con- 
siderable space. 

It is not intended that ordinary callers 
shall find their way to this work-room, 
but they occasionally do, nevertheless. 
Among those who came in to-day was a 
student from a Cohoes school, where they 
had decided to vary the monotony of the 
usual commencement exercises by sub- 
stituting for a part of them a discussion 
upon woman suffrage. Four young men, 
instead of reading essays, are to present 
orations upon the subject, for and against. 
This young man was one appointed to 
speak in favor, which would be far from 
a difficult task, to judge from his talk. 
Other callers have been reporters from 
the New York papers—the Sun, which is 
always our friend, the World, also 
friendly, the Herald, of which I cannot 
speak so well, and also the Albany Jouwr- 





nal. 

The petition from Monroe County, 
something over 30,000 names in all, was 
presented to the convention to-day, and a 
number of others will go in to-morrow. 
All these are first instalments only. 

The petition books are prepared for 
presentation by being tied firmly together 
in counties, first with heavy twine and 
then with wide yeliow satin ribbon. A 
card is attached giving the number of 
women who have signed, the number of 
men and the total. Below is the vote of 
1893. A petition heading is also attached, 
bearing the name of the chairman of the 
County Campaign Committee, and the data 
on the card. Added to this is the num- 
ber of tax-paying women and the assessed 
valuation of their property. 

The petitions from the different coun- 
ties will be sent in to the Convention now 
as fast as possible. 

Since one talks to suffragists in the col- 
umns of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, I wish 
to say to those of New, York State that, 
while some of them have done nobly in 
the petition work, others have sent in 
meagre lists or none at all. Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Greenleaf depend very much 
upon the influence of the petition, and it 
must be a large one. Now cannot we 
work a little harder? While it was house- 
cleaning time, every woman felt that her 
one duty in life was to get a clean house; 
but now that is over. Let us go to work 
again securing names. If every woman 
who believed in suffrage would be willing 
to let other things go, and devote only a 
few afternoons to the work, just see what 
a difference it would make in the final 
summing up. Why is it that we are so 
willing to let other people do this work 
for us? It is not Miss Anthony’s cause. 
It is not Mrs. Greenleaf’s cause. It is 





quite as much ours, yours and mine, 
and we ought to work as if we realized it. 
Let me beg you to send to Miss Mary S. 
Anthony, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, 
for petition books for immediate use. If 
you have already sent in names, send in 
more. If you have not sent in any before, 
then surely you should be willing to do 
your part now. 

I speak to women who believe in equal 
rights. If you want to have the ballot, 
now is the time to strike for it. I wish I 
could put into this cold print the empha- 
sis which goes into the words as they 
come from my heart. I make this appeal 
as a New York woman who has been for 
afew days at headquarters and has had 
an opportunity to know something of the 
mammoth work done by our officers this 
winter. We others are too quiescent. We 
do not help them enough. Although the 
time of year is at hand when it is a temp- 
tation to do only what is necessary, do 
not let us forget that these officers of ours 
will have the great burden upon them all 
summer. 

What is our duty in the matter? 


IsABEL HOWLAND. 


a> 
or 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 





At the twenty-sixth anniversary meet- 
ing of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association, held in Park Street Church 
vestry, on Monday, May 28, the following 
resolutions,reported by Miss Elizabeth U. 
Yates, of Maine, in behalf of the business 
committee, after discussion, were unani- 
mously adopted : 


Resolved, 1, That every woman in New Eng- 
land, born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, has a 
moral right to vote. 

2, That we rejoice at the advance of our 
cause in every New England State. In Maine, 

reparations are making to carry the next 

egislature. In New Hampshire, there has 
been an increase in the school suffrage vote and 
of women on school boards. In Vermont and 
Massachusetts, majorities in the Houses of Rep- 
resentatives have been given for the first time, 
and 166 women are serving on Massachusetts 
school committees. In Rhode Island, petitions 
for a constitutional amendment have been widely 
circulated, married women have been empowered 
to make legal contracts, and a law provides for 
police matrons, approved by 20 resident women 
in every city. In Connecticut, school suffrage 
has been extended to women, and thousands 
have voted, and the State Grange has rendered 
special aid. 

3, That we rejoice at the recognition of woman 
suffrage, last June, by the National Convention 
of Republican Leagues, at the enfranchisement of 
the women of Colorado, at the granting of school 
suffrage to the women of Ohio, and of municipal 
suffrage for women on questions of taxation in 
lowa, at the spirited-campaigns in Kansas and 
New York, at the establishmert of woman suf- 
frage in New Zealand, at the extension to women 
of the right to vote in England for County 
Councils, and in France for Judges of the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce. 

4, That we urge affiliation and concerted action 
with all organizations for public welfare, and 
we appreciate the special co-operation of State 
Granges, Women’s Christian Temperance Unions 
and other societies. 

5, That, woman suffrage being equally for the 
interest of men and women, we urge our soci- 
eties to increase the membership of men and their 
personal and official co-operation. 

6, That our keen sense of loss in the death of 
our beloved leader, Lucy Stone, should find its 
best and sincerest expression in renewed devo- 
tion to the cause to which she gave her life. 


The last resolution was adopted by a 
rising vote. 

On motion of Mrs. French, of Rhode 
Island, the following was added: 

Resolved, That, believing our work to be sacred, 
religious and patriotic, we recommend that Sun- 
ag uenage meetings be held wherever practi- 
cable. 


The following officers for the coming 
year were unanimously elected: 


President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-Presidents—For Maine, Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Bailey, Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, 
Mrs. George 8S. Hunt, Hon. Thomas B. 
Reed, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Hon. Fred- 
erick Robie, Hon. Nelson Dingley, Prof. 
Fitzroy Chase; New Eampshire, Hon. J. 
H. Gallinger, Hon. Oliver Branch, Hon. 
Henry W. Blair; Vermont, Mrs. Emily 
E. Reed, Mrs. H. G. Minot ; Rhode Island, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Mrs. Anna E. 
Aldrich, Hon. Olney Arnold, Mr. Arnold 
B. Chace, Hon. J. C. Wyman, Hon. 
Henry B. Metcalf, Mr. Augustine Jones ; 
Connecticut, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, Fran- 
ces Ellen Burr, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Dr. 
George A. Brown; Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Phelps Ward, Mrs. Lilian T. Clarke, Miss 
Anne Whitney, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Hon. George F.. Hoar, Hon. John D. Long, 
Hon. William Claflin, Hon. Oliver Ames, 
Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, William I. Bowditch, Rev. F. A. 
Hinckley. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Ellen 
M. Bolles, of Providence. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. O. Augusta 
Cheney, of Natick. 

Treasurer, Mr. Francis J. Garrison. 

Executive Committee—Massachusetts, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell,of Boston, Mrs. 
J.W.Smith, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell, Miss Mary F. Eastman ; Maine, 
Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, Mrs. C. A. Quimby, 
Mrs. 8. J. L. O’Brien, Mrs. Sarah Hamil- 
ton, Miss E. U. Yates, Mrs. Anne Greely ; 
New Hampshire, Mrs. A. 8. White, Mrs. 
M. L. Griffin, Mrs. Jacob H. Ela, Miss C. 
R. Wendell; Vermont, Miss Laura Moore, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler; Rhode Island, Mrs. 
Mary K. Wood, Mrs. Jeannette M. French, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Eddy, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles ; Connecticut, 
Mrs. Emily P. Collins, Hon. John 
Hooker, Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, Mrs. 
Susan J. Cheney, Mrs. G. M. Bissell, Mrs. 
Addie 8. Hale. 


) THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL... 


(Continued from First Page.) 


with thankfulness to God, with delight 
in its heart, with joy on its lips, and all 
the bells clanged in the steeples, and all 
pulses kept time to the music and glad- 
ness that everywhere we heard about us. 
Peace was to settle upon the nation. 
The end of the war had come. We have 
been having similar experiences. New 








York has been waked up as never before, 
| 
| fashionable New York, society people of 
| New York. And to those of us who have 
| been in the struggle so long, it has been 
|a@ wonderful thing when we have been 
| asked to lend a hand there; to see meet- 
| ings held in large parlors, and people in- 
| tent on talking the gospel of woman suf- 
frage and asking to have every objection 
answered and every problem solved. We 
think here that we outrage decency if a 
meeting-is continued until ten o’clock. 
But when I rose to leave a meeting in 
New York, somebody said: “Don’t go 
yet. We sha’n’t break up until one 
o’clock.” And so it went on, night after 
night, until twelve and one o’clock, and 
these society people seemed almost as if 
they trodon air. And when I said, ‘‘Sup- 
pose you don’t get your question put be- 
fore the people? suppose the constitu- 
tional convention rejects your petition? 
What then?” ‘They replied: ‘We are 
organized for the war. We carry on 
on a desperate work now, but we are not 
going to back down if the constitutional 
convention fails to do us justice.” I sat 
in the parlors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
office on the day of Frederic Douglass’ 
reception there, and saw a woman, who 
ranked among the remonstrants five years 
0, and who flatly refused to sign Mrs. 
aria Porter’s petition, march up to 
the desk and write her name. Deserters 
are coming from the camp of the remon- 
strants,—never a large body, and grow- 
ing ere! less in this present excite- 
ment. I think we have never met before 
at an annual festival when we had so 
much to encourage us, or when we had 
reason to feel that the end was drawing 
nigh. Not one of us has any doubt of 
our ultimate success, and the ultimate is 
not very far off. I have never believed 
that I should live to see the day when 
the women of Massachusetts would have 
the right to vote on all questions as men 
have. I have known that it sometime 
would come, but have never expected to 
live to see it. I begin to wonder if I 
shall not. (Applause.) I begin to gird 
myself with a little more strength, to take 
on a little more activity, to say: “I am 
not dead yet; there is lots of life left 
in me now for the fight; let us go on, as 
we have been going on, with a little more 
vigor and a little more earnestness.” And 
we are meeting with a little more of 
triumph, daring to crack a joke, to spin a 
funny yarn, to make merry over our dis- 
comforts, to say anything and everything 
that we please concerning the liquor traffic, 
which is the great hindrance that stands 
in the way, and is the supreme governor 
of the American people to-day. The reason 
why I have thrown myself into the work 
for the Norwegian bill is that it will upset 
the saloons, God helping us, as nothing 
else can, and then, ‘‘Hurrah for victory!” 
When the men say the women do not want 
to vote, if they said the truth right out of 
their hearts they would say: ‘The liquor 
people will give us the cold shoulder and 
fail to help re-elect us if we do not do our 
utmost to defeat woman suffrage.” And 
we all know it, and they know we know 
it, when they make this equivocal state- 
ment. Through it all there is only one un- 
dertone of sadness. Through all the glad- 
ness and the joy of anticipated and speedy 
triumph which we are all revelling in to- 
day, there is a minor undertone that we 
cannot hush, and would not if we could. 
Never before have we had a festival here 
in Music Hall without the presence of 
our departed leader. Never have we 
come together without her lovely face 
beaming upon the audience, without her 
rising to be greeted with an ovation, 
without her being present, sure to be 
welcomed by every one, all desirous to 
give her a cordial grasp of the hand. We 
know it is all well with her. She is not 
dead. She is not lost to us; she is simply 
elevated; she has stepped out into the 
luminous air peopled with friends who 
went on before her. She is near to us; 
and, as she herself said, when she was 
dying, ‘‘Sometimes people do more for a 
cause they love when they depart than 
when they remain.” ‘Even Jesus,” she 
added, ‘‘said to his disciples, ‘It is expe- 
dient for you that I go away’’’; and that 
was the sole reason he gave why he 
should go away, the only reason that he 
gave them. We have great comfort in 
memories of her,—not a single unpleas- 
ant reminder or reminiscence. We have 
great hope of a speedy reunion with her. 
This is a not a mere phantasy, but some- 
thing we can count upon. In my readin 
recently, I came upon a poem that 
w ould like to read to you, a short poem 
that expresses more nearly than any- 
thing 1 have met the feeling we all enter- 
tain for Lucy Stone. [Mrs. Livermore 
here read some appropriate and touching 
lines. | 


Gov. Lone: The next speaker, with- 
out having at all loosened his hold on 
one denomination, has absorbed another, 
and his heart and brain are so large that 
he can combine all denominational ele- 
ments in one universal religion. You 
will be glad to hear the voice, you will be 
still more glad to hear the words, of Dr. 
Philip S. Moxom. 


ADDRESS OF DR. MOXOM. 


Dr. Moxom: I count it a great privilege 
to be here to-night, and to bring the few 
words which I may bring at this time— 
words of congratulation, of sympathy and 
of cheer. | think this meeting is more 
significant than you or I have been con- 
scious of. The time, in relation to the 
great advance movement of woman suf- 
frage, is critical and prophetic, like some 





of those days before the war, when in 





many hearts hope had died, but in many 
others hope waxed expectant, and when 
the fulfilment was nearer than any one 
thought. In little more than twenty-four 
hours we shall have come upon the 
most pathetic and, to me, the most signifi- 
cant anniversary in the national calendar ; 
for the 30th of May celebrates the mem- 
ories of those by whose sacrifices and 
sufferings the existence of the nation was 
made possible. In some ways this day 
which you celebrate has a significance as 
inspiring, as full of hope for our country 
and for human kind, even as that. No 
one can look out upon the political life 
of our time without being humiliated and 
shamed beyond utterance by certain 
features of that political life. The need 
of reform has grown ripe. It is urgent 
and pressing. ‘The logical development 
of the spoils doctrine and of the party 
machine appears in the fact that in every 
election a large portion even of the male 
voters of the country is disfranchised. 
We have but a partial representation, in 
our Legislature and in Congress, of the 
people, even of that fraction of the people 
which has any practical right of suffrage 
at all. I do not hazard an extreme state- 
ment when I say that the steps which 
must be taken, and which will be taken 
to redeem our politics and put them on 
the high level where they belong, will be 
proportional representation, woman suf- 
frage and civil service reform, and we 
shall get proportional representation and 
civil service reform the quicker if we get 
woman suffrage first. (Applause.) I 
have raised the question in my own mind 
of late, stimulated thereto by certain ut- 
terances that I have heard or read, as to 
what are the real grounds of opposition. 
The last number of the Outlook gave me 
ashock. I felt like asking, ‘‘What is the 
matter with Lyman Abbott?” There is an 
editorial in which the question is raised, 
‘*Is suffrage a right?” The editor, who 
ordinarily is so wise and true, assumin 
that the editor whom I have mention 
wrote the article, which may not be a 
fair assumption—the editor sapiently 
argues that suffrage is not a right, but a 
privilege conferred by the community, 
and that the limitations of suffrage are 
purely conventional, established by the 
community. A certain age is required, 
certain conditions of residence, certain 
conditions of naturalization, and so on. It 
is perfectly within the province of a com- 
yy ! to establish other conditions, and 
so to leave out a full half of its popula- 
tion from any share in the practical 
administration of government. I con- 
fess it would be with some difficulty that 
I could bring myself to the task of meet- 
ing such an argument as is there given, 
and yet itis a fair sample of the strongest 
arguments which can be brought against 
woman suffrage. Suffrage an artificial 
right! Have we the right of self-govern- 
ment? Have we, when we have grown to 
the age of manhood, in the possession of 
our faculties, and citizens of this country, 
a right to participate in the government ? 
And if we have a right, and that right is 
conferred by the community, that is, we, 
who are the community, being males, 
having conferred it on ourselves, is there 
anything in law or in nature to prevent 
the community from conferring on the 
whole of itself the same right? Is it pos- 
sible that we do not see that all our 
measures of reform oy go limping and 
halting because we are like a man with 
one arm strapped to his side? He is only 
half active. Let the forces of intelligence, 
of character and of insight that rest in the 
great body of our American women be 
married to the forces of strength in our 
American manhood, and the hope and 
dream that we have cherished may move 
toward realization. They must stagger 
on the threshold until that moment comes. 
I confess, when I read arguments such as 
those advanced in that paper, which I 
have been in the habit, in my own mind, 
of putting at the very head of American 
Christian journalism, when I read those 
arguments, and hear men expressing fears 
of the consequences of conferring suf- 
frage upon women, I am reminded of 
what took place in Indianapolis. There 
was a are of women who believed 
in reform and ia woman suffrage, and old 
Sojourner Truth, a sibyl ay of 
those days, was present. In the course 
of the afternoon certain frank avowals 
were made of sentiments that at that 
time seemed radical, though they would 
be commonplace enough now. In the 
midst of the speaking there was a sudden 
thunder storm, a terrific crash of thunder 
and a blaze of lightning, and in the hush 
that followed, the solitary man in the 
audience, an Episcopal clergyman of ten- 
der years, who sat near the wall, rose and 
said: ‘‘I feel that if I did not rise to utter 
my protest against the blasphemy to 
which I have listened this afternoon, God 
would strike me dead.”” And the voice of 
Sojourner Truth rose above all, piercin 
the ears of every one present, as she ad- 
dressed the timid young gentleman: 
‘Don’t you be skeered, honey, I don’t 
specs He has ever hearn tell of ye.” I 
wonder if there are men occupying promi- 
nent positions in editorial chairs, who 
have really so far got out of touch, in 
this direction at least, with the spirit of 
reform, with the movement of spiritual 
life, with the great tendencies that are 
working in our brains and our blood to- 
day, that they do not know that we are 
on the verge of at last doing to ourselves 
this act of justice, which shall make every 
other step easier? (Applause.) 


GOVERNOR LONG: We ought not to for- 
get the advance step which the Massachu- 
setts Legislature tock this year. Much was 
due to the committee on woman suffrage. 
I know you will give a hearty welcome to 
Senator Gray, chairman of the woman 
suffrage committee of the present Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 


HON. ROBERT 8. GRAY: I[ certainly am 
very much surprised to find myself speak- 
ing from this platform to-night because 
[ had understood, from a hint that I had 
given, that, as { had to take an earl 
train, I should have to be excused, and, 
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therefore, as you have many voices to 
hear, I shall be very brief. I will only 
say that if any stand that I have taken, 
or anything that I have done this winter, 
has been of any avail to this organization, 
my ear has been to the ground, and I am 
in the procession to stay. (Applause.) 


GOVERNOR LONG: They never make 
any longer speeches than that up at the 


State House. That shows you how the 
reporters misrepresent things. (Laugh- 
ter.) 


“In the beauty of the lilies she was born this 
side the sea, 
In the beauty of the lilies still no less at seventy- 
five is she.”’ 
(Prolonged Applause.) 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD HOweE: I am over- 
owered by this sudden greeting, so cor- 
Fial, so kind. I wish I could feel that I 
deserve it, the good will that this com- 
munity shows to me. _ I feel that I de- 
serve it in one way—lI return it. If I 
have one word to say, it is about the 
light; it is the luminousness of this 
moment in which we find ourselves. We 
women have seen the dark, the night in 
which there was only a far promise of a 
faint and distant dawn. Here and there 
a chivalrous star has shone upon us, but 
it has been dark about us, and our move- 
ments have been like the movements of 
ple in the dark, who scarcely see, who 
coree sense of the right direction, but 
are at a loss about the steps which they 
should take to follow it. But now that 
night has worn itself out. We have 
worked as we could, we have watched 
and prayed through that night, and now 
the fiat has gone forth: ‘“‘Let there be 
light,” and there is light. I feel it. I 
feel on all sides how this good, so long 
striven for and ho for, is now near to 
us; how we are all illuminated with new 
hope, with new good-will toward each 
other and all mankind. This light shows 
us our great humanity. The little dis- 
tinctions of high and low, rich and poor, 
better and worse, seem to fade, and we 
have this great vision of humanity, of the 
human race, all going on towards a 
happy goal, surer, higher, safer civi- 
lization. Yet in this light there are 
some who shut their eyes. I might 
quote the Scripture about those who 
love darkness rather than light. I re- 
member a familiar little anecdote, some- 
thing I myself saw. I remember a cheer- 
ful house full of activity, where all were 
at work. Going through that house, the 
house of a friend, in one room I found a 
lovely young lady lying on the bed with 
a bandage around her eyes. I thought, 
“What fs the matter?’ I said to the 
lady, when we got out of the room, 
‘“‘What is the matter with that young 
girl?” ‘‘She likes to sleep very late in 
the morning, and we cannot make the 
room dark enough, and so she puts a 
bandage over her eyes.” Well, now, our 
house is full of light. We are all at work. 
We cansee to do, to fulfil our tasks, and 
to read the lesson of the present. But 
here and there some sweet woman does 
not want to see the light, and she is 
sleeping with the bandage over her eyes. 
Oh, sisters, let us knock at the doors of 
those houses, let us go into those rooms, 
let us take away those bandages, for the 
light is its own justification, and when 
those eyes that are wilfully closed are 
made to see the glory of the truth and of 
the light, they won’t want darkness any 
more. (Applause.) 

In honor of Mrs. Howe’s seventy-fifth 
birthday, which occurred on May 27, the 
day preceding the Festival, Mrs. Alice J. 
Harris, of Boston, sang the ‘‘Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” the audience joining in 
the chorus. 


GOVERNOR LONG: Rev. Charles G. 
Ames tells me—I have nothing but his 
word for it—that thirty-five years ago 
to-night he made his first speech in Bos- 
ton, at the old Mercantile Hall, for 
woman suffrage. Inasmuch as from his 
personal appearance of perennial youth 
he cannot be more than thirty-five years 
old now, I wish he would tell us how he 
did it. (Laughter.) 

Rey. CHARLES G. AMES: Well, when 
Mrs. Livermore asked me if I would 
speak here to-night, I said ‘‘Yes, the 
thing is getting popular, and I will jump 
on.” I had a notion, 35 years ago, that 
it might become popular, and I jumped 
on then; for, to tell the truth, Brother 
Long, I have one faculty of great value, 
for which my friends have never given 
me full credit. I can hold my ear down 
to an egg and hear the cock flap his wings 
and crow. (Laughter.) I believe there 
is more coming in this world, more good 
on the way, than we think, and that the 
American eagle is sometime going to fly 
With both wings. It will be a good thing 
for the wea and a great thing for the 
bird. Viva the eagle. and both of the wings 
attached thereto! We must work on long 
lines, and by broad methods, for great 
things, and the greatest thing is not gov- 
ernment, nor politics, but the humanity 
for which government and politics exist, 
if they have any justification. And, 
tooking toward the completeness of hu- 
Manity, we should also work toward 
it. Two hundred and fifty years ago 
Nathan Ward, who is described by the 
chronicler as a revered and judicious 
servant of Christ, who fixed his station 
in the town of Ipswich, on a fair and 
beautiful river, wrote a book, ‘*The Cob- 
bler of Agawam.” In it he said that 
“women, having but a few squirrel brains 
to help them, frisk about from one ill- 
favored fashion to another.” Some 3,000 
years earlier, a great king, who had a 
800d right to report on the subject, said, 
‘One man among a thousand have I 
found, but a woman among all those 
bave I not found.” ‘There are other tes- 
timonies that come down from former 
imes, when men were a little bolder to 
€xpress their contempt of women than 
how, which show that during the long 
Past the relations between men and 
Women, however necessary, have not 

nm very satisfactory on either side 





(laughter), and if the returns were all in, 
they would doubtless make a very sad 
page of history. We want to change all 
that, and some of us, having seen some 
reason to believe that harmonious and 
happy co-operation is possible between 
men and women, want to see it made the 
universal common law, popular law, per- 
manent law,—impartial liberty and im- 
partial law. It is that we work for, and 
because we work for that, we regard the 
incident of suffrage, or of government, as 
only secondary and subordinate to the 
better relations of men and women in the 
family, in society, and everywhere, 
which can never come so long as either 
sex is partly crippled and disabled by 
injustice, or any unfair conditions of re- 
pression. Since Nathan Ward wrote his 
book about the squirrel-brained women 
of New England of 250 years ago, women 
have learned the alphabet, which the 
then hardly had the command of, and it 
has been thought by men on the whole 
to be a good thing that women know 
how to read and write. The year in 
which I was born,—a good year for this 
country (laughter),—witnessed the ad- 
mission of girls to the public schools of 
Boston on the same terms with boys, and 
Boston, on the whole, though timid about 
entering on such a rash innovation, 
would probably be disinclined to return 
to the old order of things, which gave to 
girls an inferior course of instruction 
to that assigned to boys. Well, those 
were steps in our direction. Many more 
steps have been taken in that direction, 
and all that has ever been gained by con- 
cessions to the rights of women, literary 
or educational, and in the practical field 
of labor and employment, and by the 
popular provisions of law, though gained 
with men resistance, and through much 
opposition, is looked on by the mass of 
men who a to the class that once 
would have resisted it as being, on the 
whole, good. But my concern is that 
there should be a new ideal of our rela- 
tions, the relations of men and women, 
and this is a thousand-fold more impor- 
tant than anything in government or 
politics. Eliza Turner says that if 
women took as much pains to be intelli- 
ent as they now take to be beautiful, 
they would not be less beautiful, and 
they would be more interesting and com- 
anionable. I am not sure that I should 
ave dared to say that, but I crouch be- 
hind a woman and quote her language, 
which seems to me worthy of considera- 
tion. The effect on woman’s character, 
and on her relations with her companion, 
seems to me an important matter to con- 
sider at every stage, and I mention this 
with the more freedom because I think 
the chief objection, in the minds of that 
half-enlightened portion of the human 
race that is not represented here this 
evening, is the supposition that woman 
suffrage is somehow going to inflict dam- 
age on the relations of men and women. 
In some form or other this is the deepest- 
lying objection, as when Horace Bushnell 
ublished his ‘‘Reform Against Nature.” 
ell, if it were so, I should hope the 
women might never vote, for, as I said, 
the relations of men and women are more 
important than government and politics ; 
but, believing that every disability re- 
moved from either will work to the ad- 
vantage of both, I do not look for any- 
thing but benefit to come to meu from 
anything that helps women to a larger, 
freer, and nobler ideal of life. By all 
these processes women are being pre- 
pared for that larger share in the life of 
the race which evidently they are already 
taking on their hands, and minds, and 
hearts. If you would reform a man, if 
you would civilize a man, we are told you 
must begin with his grandmother. We 
propose to begin with the grandmothers 
of the people who will be here in the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century, and it is 
none too early to begin to work on those 
long lines, by these broad methods, for 
those large results. (Applause.) 

Gov.LonG: Marvellous memory! That 
is the very same speech. (Laughter.) A 
very good one, too. Mrs. Cheney will 
make one just as good, and every word of 
it new. 

Mrs. EpNAH D. CHENEY: I confess I 
was so much interested in listening to Mr. 
Ames’ speech that I never thought I was 
to be called on myself, or of what I was 
going to say, and so I am afraid it will be 
all new. When I come here to-night, and 
think how this company is gathered to- 
gether, I feel as if it were like saying the 
multiplication table to go into any argu- 
ment for woman suffrage. I feel as if all 
of you had been dyed in the wool, and 
bred in the bone, and the second gen- 
eratiop had inherited it, and you were 
all thoroughly convinced. I came here 
to-night with the feeling that we are so 
near the end that we must look very 
clearly and sharply forward and see what 
we are going to do about it, what we are 
going to do with it. Those who have 
been ae to go through this battle, 
and have learned something from it, 
stand at a moment of great advantage in 
regard to the welfare of the country, 
which is what we care for.. The welfare 
of humanity is greatly involved in the 
success of this country, and the country 
greatly needs women at this moment, 
more than ever before. The one great 
want in this country now is of moral 
truth, purity and justice. The want of 
these is the foundation of all our troubles, 
industrial and pecuniary, whether from 
tariff or silver, or anything else. It is the 
want of confidence in each other, in our 
legislators, and in the truth and honesty 
and justice of our people, that is the basis 
of all our evils. It is for woman, now 
waiting for the grand opportunity when 
she must take a part in politics, to stand 
outside of expediencies and compromises, 
and show that she is coming into the gov- 
ernment of the country, into the respon- 
sibility of voting, in order to bring our 
government and our nation up to a higher 
standard. That is why I care for woman 
suffrage. I never have believed that 
women were personally any better than 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 





IN MEMORIAM, 


Died at Roxbury, May 25, Nancy C. 
GILMAN, widow of the late William Gil- 
man, in her eighty-ninth year. Funeral 
services in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Tilton, N. H., were held on 
Monday, May 28, at two o’clock. 

Mrs. Nancy C. Gilman was born May 2, 
1806, at Tilton, N. H. She came from an 
old Puritan family, her grandfather hav- 
ing been a colonel in the Revolutionary 
war. Her father, Hon. Jeremiah Smith, 
was one of the leading men of his time, 
holding offices of trust in town and State 
for more than seventy-five years. He 
died in his ninety-ninth year. Mrs. Gil- 
man was one of the first to espouse the 
anti-slavery cause. She helped many a 
poor bondman to freedom, and despite 
her advanced age was present at the 
reception given the Hon. Frederick 
Douglass at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, 
on the ninth of this month. She has ever 
been a strong temperance advocate, a 
staunch supporter of woman’s enfran- 
chisement, and for many years an officer 
of the N. H. State Suffrage Association. 
She has been actively identified with that 
work both there and in Massachusetts, 
wer adopted home. In her earlier years 
she lectured on the social vices and vir- 
tues of the time, and was ever and always 
ready with voice, pen and purse, to defend 
and succour the downtrodden, whether 
white or black. A progressive woman, 
possessed of a strong, fearless, vigorous 
mind, she retained her faculties to an un- 
wonted degree. Her bright face and 
quaint, incisive speech were familiar and 
welcome at this office. Always from her 
summer house in Tilton came orders for 
suffrage literature, and letters of perennial 
spirit and fire. Some years ago, at a suf- 
frage meeting, there was tardy response 
to a call for some one to pass the hat. 
“Give it to me,” said the old lady, with 
kindling eyes; ‘‘one volunteer is worth a 
hundred drafted men,’ and hearts and 
purses promptly responded. She was 
known as a philanthropist, as wel) as a 
pioneer in all the prominent moral ques- 
tions of the day, and through a long life 
her influence has been felt for good, both 
at home and abroad. The poor and needy 
have lost a kind and helpful sympathizer, 
and she will be mourned by a host of 
friends. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, May 30, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The hearing for New York and Brook- 
lyn is appointed for Thursday evening, 
May 31. On account of the pressure of 
work in connection with this important 
event, my letter must be brief, although 
there is much of interest to chronicle. 

On Thursday afternoon of last week 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Greenleaf ad- 
dressed the Committee on Suffrage of the 
Constitutional Convention. The Assem- 
bly Chamber, where the Convention sits, 
was given for the occasion, and was 
crowded by members of the Convention 
and people of Albany, the president, Mr. 
Choate, being an interested listener. Mrs. 
Greenleaf reviewed the history of the 
cause in this State. Miss Anthony made 
an able plea, and afterwards answered 
questions addressed to her by the com- 
mittee. 

The presentation of petitions has be- 
gun. Monroe County—Rochester and the 
smaller towns—sent in over 31,000 names 
of men and women, while the total num- 
ber of voters in that county is only about 
29,000. A petition of ‘‘Antis” from Syra- 
cuse, presented the same day, and con- 
taing only 87 names, was a poor offset. 

On Wednesday evening was held the 
final meeting this season of ‘the Republi- 
can Committee of the City and County of 
New York.” The chairman, Mr. John C. 
Milholland, presided. The large hall of 
Cooper Institute was crowded with men, 
delegates from all the Assembly Districts. 
After the regular business had been tran- 
sacted, Mr. Milholland culled upon me to 
present the question of woman suffrage. 
Of course my speech was brief, but it was 
well received, although, I am sorry to say, 
no woman suffrage plank was put in the 
platform. 

On Thursday evening three young 
women appeared among the sixty-six 
graduates of the Law Department of the 
University of New York, at the Com- 
mencement exercises held in Carnegie 
Hall, and received, with their masculine 
classmates, the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. They were Florence Hollester 
Dangerfield, Sarah Inslee Herring, and 
Emma Mercedes Voos, A. B. Miss Louise 
Mumford Fowler carried off a scholarship. 
and Miss Ethel Rhoda Evans secured an 
honorable mention. 

On Saturday evening there was a good 
meeting at the home of Colonel and Mrs. 
John G. Fay, 20 West 15th Street. Colonel 
Fay presided. Addresses were made by 
Rev. Charles D. Eaton, Miss Keyser and 
Mrs. Moore. Miss Anna Dickinson made 
a few remarks. 





Last evening there was another gather- 
ing at the rooms of Dr. Sanchez, 92 Fifth 
Avenue, where Mrs. Neymann and Mrs. 
Moore spoke. 

On Wednesday last there was a crowded 
meeting in Brooklyn, at Wilson Hall, 153 
Pierrepont Street. Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood 
presided. Mrs. L. C. Runkle and Miss 
Adele Field spoke, and over $100 was 
raised for the State expenses. 

Mrs. Howell is lecturing in the State, 
She spoke at Savannah, Wayne County, 
and at Caledonia, Livingston County, last 
week, and has other engagements. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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THREE THOUSAND PETITIONERS—FIFTY 
REMONSTRANTS. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., May 27, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The petition of the anti -suffragists, 
that caused such consternation, on its 
appearance here, among those who favor 
the cause, has proved to be a good rather 
than an evil. It aroused more interest 
than even the speeches of Miss Anthony 
and Miss Shaw, and the papers have kept 
up a constant discussion of the subject 
ever since. The opposition obtained only 
about fifty names as against over three 
thousand secured by the suffragists in 
this city alone. This is the first time the 
subject has been agitated in this part of 
the State since my memory began, and I 
am deeply interested. I wish I might 
hear all the women who are leaders in the 
cause. ALTA RALPH. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Kansas Social Science Federation, 
in session at Kansas City, May 3, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this Federation most heartily 
sympathizes with the women of Kansas in their 
earnest effort to secure universal suffrage. 

There is no mistaking the fact that, 
numbers being the test, the suftragists are 
overwhelming stronger than the ‘‘antis.’’ 
Nor is there any reason to believe that 
the weight of womanly intelligence is not 
just as strongly preponderant on the 
affirmative side of the question.—N.Y. 
Recorder. 

Beatrice Harraden, the author of ‘Ships 
That Pass in the Night,’’ has arrived in 
America. She is described by the New 
York papers as having irregular features, 
though her face is strong and attractive. 
Her hair is short and black, and her dress 
severely plain. 
has studied in Dresden, Cheltenham Col- 
lege, Bedford College and London Univer- 
sity. At the last named institution she 
earned the right to write B. A. after her 
name, having taken that degree in mathe- 
matics and the classics. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, at its annual meet- 
ing at 30 West Street, Boston, elected 
these officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Salome Merritt, M. D.; vice-presi- 
dents, S. A. P. Dickerman, L. A. Hutch- 
ins, L. L. Turner; secretary, Lavina 
A. Hatch; assistant secretary, Fanny I. 
Loring; treasurer, Annie M. Mahoney; 
auditor, Agnes Parritt; directors, Salome 
Merritt, S. A. P. Dickerman, Lavina A. 
Hatch, Annie M. Mahoney, L. J. Parker, 
Winnifred B. Knowles, Charlotte Lobdell. 


The approaching Anniversary week is 
by none more cordially welcomed than 
by the friends of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind. 
Public interest in the work of this school 
grows year by year, and already the de- 
mand is unprecedented for admission 
tickets to the Boston Theatre, where 
commencement exercises will be held on 
June 5, at 3 P. M. No tickets are re- 
quired for the top gallery, to which the 
public are cordially invited. For admis- 
sion to other parts of the house tickets 
may be obtained by applying to Mr. 
Anagnos, South Boston, or at the sales- 
room of the institution, No. 37 Avon 
Place. Much of the interest felt in this 
school centres in the kindergarten, a 
department which has grown so rapidly 
as to tax all the energies of its friends to 
provide for its support. Rev. E. A. 
Horton is to speak in behalf of this enter- 
prise. Previous to his address the chil- 
dren themselves will make an appeal in 
an exercise entitled ‘‘Pigeons.” Model- 
ling in clay, finger-play, and games will 
illustrate. The pupils of the parent 
school will render musicial selections, 
and literary exercises. Dr. Samuel Eliot 
will preside, and the graduating class will 
receive their diplomas at his hands. 
Edith Thomas, Willie Elizabeth Robin, 
and Tommy Stringer will join their class- 
mates in their exercises, while the kinder- 
garten orchestra will be of special inter- 
est. 








RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 
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a BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
R Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and MASILY 
DIGESTED. aes 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing May 27, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
Tron and the West, 9.00 A. M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union Square and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN Branca, 8.50, 10.00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.10, 
2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.80, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 

1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.90, 8.15, 9.45, 


For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JuNCTION and FitcHBure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at p ri 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 






















—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Tralas. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted, ‘City office , 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 








| BOSTON - 
_ STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 
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Attractive in - - - COLOR 
and - - STYLE, 


and Fair in Price. 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PLAC EB. 
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Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young, 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
183 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
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15 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
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IN A DRY-GOODS SHOP. 


“Where are the linens kept ?”” she asked, 
‘Down stairs,’’ was the reply. 
She sweetly smiled, and grabbed her train, 
And quickly hastened by. 
Once down, she ventured to inquire, 
‘The linens, are they here ?”” 
«Just three rooms over to the right 
And straight back in the rear.”’ 
At last she reached the point proposed. 
“The linens ?””—Like a crash 
The answer came across the store, 
“They're six rooms over—Cash |” 
Again she jostled through the crowd 
And faintly asked the clerk 
“The linens, please?” ‘‘Upstairs,”” he said, 
With a tantalizing smirk, 
She reached the top, quite out of breath; 
“The linens, sir?’’ she said. 
‘In the annex building, five floors up, 
And then walk straight ahead.” 
Accomplishing the long ascent, 
Her temper sorely tried, 
She sharply asked the man in charge, 
With wrath she could not hide, 
‘Will you tell me where the linens are, 
Or if they're in the store ?”’ 
‘We used to keep them, ma’am,”’ he smiled, 
‘But do not any more.” 
— Buffalo Courier. 
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MOTHER’S PAY. 





BY MARTHA F. CROW. 


When the babe lies on the heart 
Cares depart; 

Heavenly peace, heavenly rest 
Fill the breast, 

When the babe lies on the heart. 


When I look on baby’s face 
In baby’s place, 

Vexing snarls to smoothness run 
Magic-spun, 

When I ‘ee that peaceful face. 


Than queen to people, more to thee 
I joy to be; 

Than people to their queen thou’rt more 
Told o’er and o’er 

In every breath of thine to me. 


When thou liest on my heart 
Hatred’s smart 
Turns to sweet: love's soft spell 
The way knows well 
Through baby’s lips to mother’s heart. 


O’er responsive eyes and lips 
Sleep's eclipse 

Softly falls, breathing bliss 
As IL kiss 

The tiny, rosy fingertips. 


While with thee sweet tryst I keep, 
Half asleep, 

In thy silver, dream-world boat 
Soft I float 

Over slumber’s sacred deep. 


All the wild world’s maddening fray 
Melts away; 

Gladly all the world to lose 
I would choose 

Could I take this heavenly pay. 


Lesser duty’s strident scream 
Drops its theme; 

Joy and duty are one code, 
Heaven bestowed, 

While 1 watch my baby dream. 


As I gaze on baby’s face 
Angel's grace 

Falls around. Who from home 
Cares to roam 

While she sees the baby's face? 


When my babe lies on my heart 
Cares depart; 
Heaven and home by Heaven’s grace 
Are one place, 
When my babe lies on my heart. 
—wN. Y. Independent. 
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THAT WOMAN AT THE JAIL. 





BY MRS. ORRA LANGHORNE. 

The ladies of the Rocktown Episcopal 
Sewing Society met at the home of 
Mrs. Ellen Johnson one balmy afternoon 
in June. The pleasant little cottage, 
surrounded by trees, looked very cosy 
and attractive as the members of the 
society gathered in little groups of twos 
and threes, some of them lingering for a 
few minutes’ talk on the threshold. “I 
always thought I should like to live here,” 
said Mrs. Dixon to Mrs. Smith, “if it 
were not for the jail being right opposite. 
I wonder if Mrs. Johnson fiuds it disa- 
greeable.” 

Rocktown is a village of pretty houses, 
the house usually standing somewhat 
back from the street in a grassy yard, 
with trees, flowers and shrubbery, in which 
the matrons of the community take much 
interest, and which they show a friendly 
rivalry with each other in cultivating. 
The jail, standing near the centre of the 
town, is a large brick building, with a 
high wall around the yard at the back. 

After the sewing circle were seated in 
Mrs. Johnson’s pretty little parlors, the 
doors and windows all standing open, 
and the soft breeze bringing in the breath 
of flowers with the distant hum of the 
more busy streets, ore of the ladies asked 
about the jail. 

“Yes, it is an objection to this neigh_ 
borhood,”’ said the hostess. ‘“‘It is pain. 
ful to gee the prisoners taken there, some- 


times in hand-cuffs, and to see their sad 
faces looking through the iron bars. It 
has been more unpleasant of late, since 
they have been keeping the pauper luna- 
tics there. Sometimes they scream so at 
night that I think I shall have to look 
out for another home, though I have so 
many associations with this little place 
that it would be hard for me to leave it. 
I have been particularly troubled lately 
about a poor insane creature who was 
brought to the jail from the country some 
weeks ago. It is a young white woman, 
who must have been good-looking before 
the wild look came into her face. When 
she is quiet, the jailer’s wife sometimes 
sends her here for water, as she likes the 
taste of our well better than that at the 
jail.” 

‘I should think you would be afraid of 
her, if she is crazy,”’ said Mrs. Dixon. 

‘‘No,” was Mrs. Johnson’s quiet an- 
swer, ‘she never seems violent or danger- 
ous, though she does sometimes stand in 
the yard crying and screaming like a 
child. Hush,” she added in a low voice, 
‘there comes Murly now.” 

The little gate opened, and the figure 
of a woman came slowly up the gravel 
walk, with bowed head and halting step. 
She carried a wooden pail in her hand, 
and put it down on the door-step. Then, 
jerking off the shabby calico sun-bonnet 
she wore, she threw it on the ground at 
her feet. Wild-looking elf locks of black 
hair hung about the pale, nervous face, 
her hands, roughened and hardened by 
work, fell listlessly at her side, and, with- 
out raising her eyes, she leaned against 
the doorway. Her coarse cotton frock 
was scanty and untidy, half concealed by 
aragged apron. Hersmall feet were bare; 
her whole appearance indicated neglect 
and poverty. 

‘What is it, Murly?”’ said Mrs. John- 
son kindly. ‘*Did Mrs. Downer send for 
water?” 

The woman or girl—it was difficult to 
decide what the age of the person 
addressed might be—slowly raised her 
black eyes and looked at Mrs. Johnson, 
at first languidly; then, as she became 
conscious of many curious faces turned 
towards her, an excited, frightened look 
came into them. She did not speak, but 
tyrned away, and, without picking up her 
bonnet or bucket, moved hastily from the 
door. 

A quiet little person, whom the other 
ladies called Miss Paxe, now came from 
the corner where she had hitherto sat 
without speaking, and, with Mrs. John- 
son, followed the woman from the jail. 
Miss Paxe picked up the old sun-bonnet 
and called softly, ‘‘Murly, Murly, look 
here!” ‘The woman turned at the sound 
of the gentle voice, and Miss Paxe, ap- 
proaching her, said: 

‘Why, Murly, don’t you know me? 
Stop a minute; here’s your bonnet, and 
Mrs. Johnson says you can get the water 
for Mrs. Downer.” 

Murly stood hesitating for a moment, 
and slowly retraced her steps, and took 
the bucket from Mrs. Johnson, who said 
a few kind words to the forlorn-looking 
creature, and then returned to her guests. 

Miss Paxe, after a whisper to the lady 
of the house, gathered a few flowers, and, 
going up to Murly, who, with drooping 
head, stood listlessly near the well, held 
the small bouquet up to her face. Murly 
started, and, with a little cry of pleasure, 
seized the flowers, and, dropping down 
on the grass, began to sort them in her 
lap, crooning a little unintelligible song, 
and playing with the blossoms like a 
child. 

The ladies of the sewing circle, busy 
over their work indoors, from time to 
time glanced at the strange figure in the 
yard, and many questions were asked, as 
poor Murly, unconscious of the interest 
she excited, went on with her song. 

‘*You must ask Miss Paxe. She can 
tell you more about Murly than I can,” 
said Mrs. Johnson, in answer to the 
queries put to her. ‘All I know of her 
is that she was brought to the jail a few 
weeks since by some country people, who 
said the girl came to them several years 
ago. She was dirty and ragged, and did 
not seem able to tell much about herself 
except that she was Murly, and ‘wanted 
te go home.’ She looked young and 
strong, and after giving her some clothes 
they put her to work. She stayed with 
them, and did well for a time, but she 
had fits of crying, which grew more fre- 
quent and violent, and her health seemed 
to be giving way, and the doctor near 
them said her mind was upset by some 
trouble, and she was adjudged a lunatic. 
Application was made for her to the in- 
sane asylum, but they were all over- 
crowded, the officials said, and no place 
could be found for her but the jail. I pre- 
sume she will have to stay there, as it is 
said all the insane asylums are over-full. 
It is a very sad case. If the poor thing 
had received proper treatment at first, 
she might have been cured.” 





‘*It is dreadful for her to be in the jail,” 


_- 


said Miss Paxe, who had not yet taken 
any part in the conversation. ‘'I believe 
there is some mystery about poor ‘Murly,’ 
as she is called. Perhaps her real name 
is Muriel. Sometimes when I speak to 
her by that name she will look at me 
intently for a long time, and seem to 
make a great effert to recall something. 
I used to call her Muriel, and try to 
get her to talk of her childhood, in hopes 
of finding some clue to her family. I 


she always had one of those violent fits 
of crying after I left her, and [ saw that 
I was exciting her. I believe she is natu- 
| rally good and gentle in disposition. She 
| is easily made happy by picture-cards and 
| bright colors. If she has gay quilt 
| pieces, she will put them together over 
| and over, although she cannot keep her 
| mind on anything long enough to sew. 
Look at her now! How happy she is 
with those flowers!” 

Just then a sharp voice was heard call- 
ing ‘‘Murly! Murly!” across the way, 
and the insane woman, who had been 
looking quite peaceful, dropped her 
flowers and scrambled hastily to her feet. 
She filled the bucket, and walked with 
halting steps to the jail, her head bent, 
her form bowed as if with age and care. 

Pitying glances followed her from the 
well-dressed, comfortable-looking maids 
and matrons of the church society. 

‘*How can you go inside the jail, Miss 
Paxe?” said a short, stout lady, whose 
florid complexion told of ease and luxuri- 
ous living. ‘I could not bear the sight 
of those wretched creatures!” 

Miss Paxe was small, and shrinking in 
appearance. Her pale face flushed a lit- 
tle, and she looked smaller than ever as 
she quailed before Mrs, Buxom’s wide- 
open blue eyes. 

‘*T have been going to the jail on Sun- 
day afternoons for a long time, to read to 
the prisoners,” she said in deprecating 
tones. ‘Since Murly has been there, I 
have gone oftener, because she seems so 
miserable, and sometimes I can make her 
a little bit cheerful. She may once have 
had a happy home and people to love her. 
She has small hands and feet, and when 
her face is quiet she shows traces of 
beauty, though it is wild and sad enough 
generally. And that is such a terrible 
place. They put the prisoners in iron 
cages like wild beasts, murderers and 
robbers and poor little children all to- 
gether. And there is hardly anything 
like privacy. The men and women can 
see each other in some of the cells and 
cages all the time, and the bad people 
sing such frightful songs, and swear and 
talk so terribly!” 

Miss Paxe had forgotten herself now, 
and was speaking excitedly. ‘It is dread- 
ful, dreadful for that poor suffering soul 
to be there. No wonder she is getting 
worse. I don’t see why she doesn’t die. 
And she may have been born a lady, and 
had refined feelings before she became so 
wretched.” 

The speaker’s voice was choked with 
tears, and the sewing circle looked un- 
comfortable and disturbed. 

‘It is very sad,” said kindly Mrs. John- 
son, ‘tand yet it is difficult to know what 
to do. The asylums are all crowded, 
and the poor thing has no friends that we 
know of. Miss Paxe has done her part 
for poor Murly. She got the doctor to go 
to see her, and interviewed the Judge 
about her, and talked to members of the 
council. But the officials are all so busy, 
and each one says it is somebody else’s 
duty to attend to such things. In truth, 
we ought to have a more substantial jail 
on the outskirts of the town, and they 
ought to have strong walls and abolish 
those barbarous cells. And surely some 
place could be found for a poor lunatic, 
who is quite inoffensive, beside the com- 
mon jail in company with criminals. And 
I do think,” added the good lady, after a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘‘that a great deal 
of good might be done if more women 
would visit the jail, as Miss Paxe does, 
and try to alleviate the condition of the 
prisoners, particularly the children, so 
often arrested now-a-days, usually for 
slight offences, and do something to 
soothe and cheer the pauper lunatics as 
long as they have to be kept in the jails, 
though surely some other plan could and 
ought to be found for disposing of them. 
I have lived here close by the jail so long 
that I caa understand affairs connected 
with it better than most people. I see 
fully that women are needed for prison 
directors.” 

The sound of loud and bitter crying in- 
terrupted the speaker, and as the cries 
grew louder and more piteous, several of 
the ladies looked out of the windows to 
ascertain the cause. 

‘That is poor Murly,” said Mrs. John- 
son. ‘I know her voice only too well.” 

At this moment a tall, stern-looking 
woman appeared on the porch of the jail 
with a leather whip in her hand. She 
shook the whip in the direction whence 
the cries proceeded, and called Murly. 
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DR. ALBERT REEDER solicits the consideration of ladies for his method of 


Treatment by Curative Movements. 


It has been demonstrated to be the most efficacious means for the cure of 
excess of fat, local or general; relaxed muscular system; general weakness; nervous 
exhaustion; headaches; spinal complaints; flat or contracted chests; round shoul. 
ders; bent carriage and improper poise of the body. 


This method has received the endorsement of the most eminent and progressive 


members of the medical profession. 


Office hours: 9 until 5. 








The cries ceased, but sobs and suppressed | John Watson's abrupt entrance. His 


weeping could still be heard. 


manner was strangely serious as he said: 


“IT hope — indeed, I am sure — Mrs. ! “‘Excuse me, ladies, but Aunty is wanted 
Downer is not really cruel to Murly,’’ | at once at the hotel. Get your things as 


said Miss Paxe. ‘She tells me that she | 
hardly ever strikes her, but she cannot | 
control her in any other way. If Mrs. | 


quickly as possible,” he added in a low 
voice, expressing deep sadness, and as she 
rose the other members of the circle 


Johnson will let me take her some more | gathered round him asking anxiously 


flowers, I will go over, and I think I can | 


quiet her.” 


what had happened. 
‘*We have a genuine sensation in prosy 


At this moment a handsome, jaunty- | old Rocktown at last,” he replied, enjoy- 


looking young man, who had been saun- 
tering along the street, entered the gate, 


and after bowing courteously to the other | 





ing the interest his visit excited, in spite 
of his haste to get away. “I can only 
stop a moment, but will tell you what I 


ladies, took Miss Paxe’s arm, and said in know while I wait for Aunty. Bless her 


merry tones: ‘Time to be at home, little | heart, how slow she is! 
lady. It is my Christian duty to see that | 
you attend to the duties of your sphere. | at last. 
Ladies,’ he said, suddenly changing his | 


manner to that of one greatly aggrieved, | 
‘‘would you believe that this aunt of mine | 
neglects darning my decrepit hose to. 
penetrate into penal institutions, to say 
nothing of giving most of her time to 
ecclesiastical affairs?’ 

Miss Paxe’s expression had brightened 
up, and she looked with affectionate in- 
dulgence at the handsome boy, as she 
withdrew her arm from his grasp, saying 
gently: ‘I should like to walk home 
with you, John, but I*have to go to the 
jail a little while now.” 

The young man assumed an air of in- 
tense surprise: ‘*What!” he exclaimed. 
‘*Is it possible you have induced the sew- 
ing circle of the Episcopal church to turn 
their attention to such humanitarian ques- 
tions as criminals, and paupers, and luna- | 
tics? I cannot believe my ears! I have 
hitherto believed they were absorbed in | 
problems like that of the pastor’s dress- 
ing gown, or toys for the little cannibals 
to divert their thoughts from eating mis- | 
sionaries. If this be true,” he cried, | 
striking an attitude of solemnity, ‘your | 
theories of the approaching millennium | 
may be correct, and I must mend my | 
ways, and begin” —— 

“Oh, John, don't talk so reckless!” said | 
gentle Miss Paxe, and hastily taking the 
beautiful roses and carnations from Mrs. 
Johnson’s hand, she crossed the street | 
and entered the jail. | 











Several months passed by before the | 
sewing circle met in regular order again | 
at Mrs. Johnson’s house. This time they | 
found her in a different part of the village, 
in a new frame house standing in the cen- 
tre of a bare lot. Many regrets were ex- 
pressed by the ladies assembled that their 
hostess had been compelled to leave her 
pretty home. 

‘*Yes,” said Mrs. Johnson sadly, ‘I am 
by no means reconciled to the change. 
This place is very uncomfortable, but it 
seemed to be the only house that suited 
me at all I could find for rent. I think I 
am badly treated by the city fathers. I 
had to leave my home, which had so | 
many attractions for me, on account of 
that unfortunate lunatic at the jail. And 
no one will rent my house. I have tried 
to sell it at a reduced price, but naturally 
enough no one is willing to live there. 
My own health was suffering from the 
vicinity of the jail, and I cannot expect 
other people to stand it any more than I 
could.” a 

‘*How is that poor thing they called 
Murly?” said stout Mrs. Buxom, fatter 
and more florid than ever. ‘I have not 
heard anything about her since that day 
I saw her at your house.” 

‘*She is much worse,” said Mrs. John- 
son. ‘For weeks past they have kept her | 
chained to the floor of her cell, and she | 
cries and screams day and night. It 
seems wonderful that she does not wear 
herself out. It was because of her that I | 
was compelled to move. Have you seen 
her recently, Miss Paxe?” she said, turn- 
ing to her friend. 

‘IT have just come from the jail,” said 
Miss Paxe, in her usual quiet manner, 
‘sand I hope poor Murly’s sorrows will 
soon end. She is wasted to a shadow, 
and is evidently becoming more feeble.” 

As the ladies discussed the arrange- 
ments for a festival to raise funds for 
enlarging the church, Murly was forgot- 
ten by all but Miss Paxe, who seemed 
unable to rouse herself from the sadness 
which possessed her, on which her more 
lively companions repeatedly rallied her. 
The whole party were startled when a 
hasty knock at the door was followed by 














| this idea. 


Well, the mys- 
tery about poor Murly seems to be solved 
There is a lady from Maryland 
in town, who is looking for her diughter, 
and it seems she has reason to think 
Murly is the child who strayed away 
f:om home when her mind was weakened 
by an attack of brain-fever, about ten 
years ago. The lady is a Mrs. Mander- 
son, and she says her daughter’s name 
was Muriel. The girl was beautiful and 
intelligent until she had brain-fever from 
over-study at fifteen years old. When she 
recovered bodily, her mind was in a very 
weak state. The doctors said in time, if 
properly cared for, she might get per- 
fectly weil. She loved to be out of doors, 
and they advised her being allowed to 
ramble at will, with an attendant always 
in sight. The girl was always kept hand- 
somely dressed, and as she was fond of 
wearing some beautiful jewels given her 
by a beloved brother before her illness, 
she was permitted to do so. Mrs. Man- 
derson was ill herself from distress and 
anxiety about her only daughter, and one 
day the girl disappeared. The woman 
who had been employed to attend her 
was gone, too, and it was thought she had 
robbed and murdered poor little Muriel. 
Some of her clothing was found in the 
woods near her home, which strengthened 
Every effort was made to trace 
the child and her nurse, without result 
until lately. They had given up the child 
and thought her dead, but a few weeks 
ago the nurse was heard from in a north- 
ern prison. It seems she had robbed 
Muriel Manderson, and sold her jewels. 
She had not nerve enough to kill her, but 
turned her adrift somewhere in Virginia. 
The woman was about to die, and made a 
clean breast of the whole story. It seems 
she kept on Muriel’s track until she was 
taken in by some plain, rough people in 
this county. Mrs. Manderson saw the 
woman berself, and then went in search 
of her lost child, and found her in the jail 
here. When she saw the miserable maniac 
chained to the floor, she fainted, and it 
was some time before she revived. Dr. 


‘Parks was with her, and she has posi- 
| tively identified her daughter by a birth- 


mark on her neck, and the statement of 
the woman who carried her off. The poor 
lady was in such a dreadful state that Dr. 
Parks had her taken to the hotel, and now 
they want Aunty to help them to keep 
poor Murly, or I should say Miss Muriel 








Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, 2nd for this simple reason: Arising 
from impu~e and insufficie.t blood, the dix 
ease locates itself in ths lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is & 
period of foetal life when the whole body = 
+ sists of white tissues, am 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
‘3arsapa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every tracé 
@f@ the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s 
“ When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered a long time with scrofula Cured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all our friends.” MBs 
=. C. Ciieper, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, 0. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all druggists. #1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas& 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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Manderson, quiet. They have had the 
parber to cut her wild locks, and have 
washed and dressed her up so that she 
actually does look quite presentable. 
Come on, Aunty, and see what you can 
do to comfort that sorrowful mother,” 
said John, as Miss Paxe appeared at the 
door with her hat and cloak.— Richmond 
Star. 


————~er —__—__ 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATORS. 


The old, exploded theory that woman 
is the cause of all the evil and suffering in 
the world, from the days of Adam until 
now, seems still to prevail in Massachu- 
setts, whose legislators are afraid to trust 
her with her own soul. While pondering 
over this anomaly, I took up Our Dumb 
Animals, and the first item that met my 
eye was, that the bill for the protection 
of mutilated horses bad passed the House 
by a large majority, but was defeated in 
the Senate. 

What is the matter with the Massachu- 
setts Senate? 

The Senate is usually regarded as the 
embodiment of the wisdom of the State, 
and, in a Christian land, it ought to be of 
the humanities, also. Next we may hear 
of an edict that women and animals have 
no rights men are bound torespect. It is 
better, far, to be classed with intelligent 
animals than with the vicious elements of 
society. 

It bas been said that the municipal 
suffrage bill was passed by the House 
with the expectation that it would be de- 
feated in the Senate. Is that what our 
legislators are elected for? to play fast 
and loose with human rights? One mem- 
ber goes back a hundred years te prove 
that woman suffrage was never intended 
by the framers of this government. It 
has never been proved that they intended 
colored men should vote, but that ques- 
tion was settled by the stern arbitrament 
of war, like the issue between George III. 
and the American Colonies. 

There is such a thing as treating a sub- 
ject with respect, even when one does not 
believe in it. But, by a long and circui- 
tous route, the real question at issue was 
ignored, and a postulate substituted of 
all the evils that it will be in the power 
of woman to inflict on society, whether 
she votes this way, or that way, or does 
not vote at all. That is not what the 
honorable gentlemen are to consider. It 
is the right to judge for herself whether 
she shall vote or not; the right of private 
judgment, the basis of at] Protestantism, 
which at this age of the world should ap- 
ply to secular as well as religious topics. 
We have no censure for the remonstrants. 
They are valuable allies, enlarging wom- 
an’s sphere in all directions, many of 
them filling positions of trust and respon- 
sibility. We have no right or desire to 
force suffrage upon then, neither have 
they any right to debar us from the privi- 
lege. 

Though women can fight, as Pennsyl- 
vania can testify, we propose no such 
revolutionary method of barbarism as one 
might infer from some of the speeches 
made in that debate. For the space of 
forty years this question has been dis- 
cussed in all its bearings, by the most 
eminent talent of the State in that Legis- 
lature, and yet the arguments of the op- 
position display the same ignorance of 
the real facts and merits of the subject as 
if it had never before been heard of. No 
wonder the public schools are criticised 
as being a failure in the essentials of edu- 
cation! Does experience teach men noth- 
ing? The infant State of Wyoming, in 
all the immaturity of her youth, was 
“pitched headlong into politics,” to use a 
parliamentary phrase, and has won gold- 
en comments from every governor since. 
In Colorado, by no trick or device, but 
from a sense of justice, the sturdy man- 
hood of the State rose to the sublimity of 
the occasion, and granted equal rights 
and opportunities to all her sons and 
daughters. In bloody Kansas, settled 
With the bowie-knife and revolver, the 
Measure now asked for has been granted 
for several years, and no civil war has 
occurred between the sexes as might have 
been expected from such antecedents, 
heither have we any account of an addi- 
tional insane asylum or divorce court in 
consequence, as our honorable Represent- 
ative from Lowell assures us will be the 
Case in the old Commonwealth. 

Not a sentiment of justice, not an allu- 
sion to woman as a responsible human 
being, whose duty is a question for her 
to decide between herself and her Maker, 
enters into the arguments of those honor- 
able gentlemen, but only what men desire, 
and what qualities in women will most 
Please the men. One moment resenting 
the imputation that the government is not 
how as free from corruption as it ought 
to be, and the next descanting on the 
Mire of politics being of so vile a nature 
&§ to cause the honorable Senators to go 
home night after night wishing their po- 
litical existence was ended, all uncon- 
Sclous of the agencies that make them 





vile, if they are so, and of the aspersion 
thus cast on the male sovereignty they so 
eagerly seek to defend. In a singular 
criticism of Lucy Stone’s character, a 
writer, to whom she was probably un- 
known, said that if she did not succeed in 
turning the social fabric upside down and 
inside out through her wrong-headed no- 
tions, she would be kindly remembered 
for her many virtues, etc. Asshe was an 
acknowledged leader of this cause, and 
as the world has evidently been turned 
upside down by somebody, it is a conso- 
lation to know that we shall be held guilt- 
less of that sin. That such is not the 
intelligent verdict of Massachusetts is 
evident from the eulogies on Lucy Stone 
from press, pulpit and platform, such as 
have been rarely accorded to either man 
or woman, as well as expressions of re- 
gret from those opposed to woman suf- 
frage that it should have been defeated 
by such unscrupulous means. Eulogies, 
however, are no substitute for justice. 
Rather would she have foregone all these 
for the one boon of ‘‘ascending to the 
throne of the Eternal with a million” en- 
franchised spirits as the crown of her life- 
work! 

Shall the illustrious author of the 
“Battle Rymn of the Republic,’’ which 
will be sung as long as the English lan- 
guage shall endure, share the some fate? 
She, though not a pioneer, when she saw 
the light, gladly embraced it, laying at 
its feet all the wealth of her genius, learn- 
ing and culture. It matters little to her 
whose record is assured, but it does mat- 
ter to the State of Massachusetts. When 
the whole world, from monarchical Eng- 
land to the farthest isles of the Pacific, is 
awakening to this new evolution in hu- 
man progress, it is no small source of 
regret that on the soil consecrated to the 
service of the immortal declaration that 
taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny, by the fathers of this republic, who 
required scarcely a decade to decide the 
momentous question between subjection 
to a monarchy and the untried experi- 
ment of a republic, there should be 
among their descendants men who, after 
an agitation of forty years, refuse this 
act of justice to the members of their 
own households until they can learn more 
definitely what the result would be if 
woman suffrage should become a law. 

It seemed impossible, after the great 
object lesson of the World’s Fair, show- 
ing the capacities of the human soul, in 
all its branches, without distinction of 
sex, race, or condition, that there should 
be found, in this little spot of earth, a 
spirit so despotic as to say: ‘'Thus far 
shalt thou go, but no farther.” All 
honor to those who stood so manfully for 
the right, and who, peradventure, may be 
the chosen few to redeem the honor of 
the old Bay State, though it may be at 
the rear of the procession! 

Worcester, Mass. SARAH E. WALL. 


am 


JEFFERSON FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A copy of a unique and authentic letter 
from Thomas Jefferson was recently put 
into my hands, and, as the line of argu- 
ment is a strong one to use in favor of 
equal suffrage, I present it to your read- 
ers. It was written to Thomas Earle, of 
Philadelphia, in acknowledgment of the 
receipt of an original book which that 
gentleman had forwarded to Mr. Jefferson 
aiter his retirement to Monticello: 

MONTICELLO, SEPT. 24, 1823. 


Sir: Your letter of Aug. 28, with the 
pamphlet accompanying it, was not re 
ceived until the 18th inst. That our Cre- 
ator made the earth for the use of the 
living and not of the dead; that those 
who exist not can have no use nor rights 
in it, no authority or power over it; that 
one generation of men cannot foreclose or 
burden its use to another which comes to 
it in its own right and by the same Divine 
beneficence; that a preceding generation 
cannot bind asucceeding one by its laws or 
contracts, these deriving their obligation 
from the will of the existing majority, 
and that majority being removed by 
death, another comes in its place, with a 
will equally free to make its own laws 
and contracts—these are axioms so self- 
evident that no explanation can make 
them plainer; for he is not to be reasoned 
with who says that non-existence can 
control existence, or that nothing can 
move something. They are axioms also 

regnant with salutary consequences. 
The laws of civil society, indeed, for the 
encouragement of industry, give the prop- 
erty of the parent to his family on his 
death, and, in most civilized countries, 
permit him even to give it by testament 
to whom he pleases. And it is also found 
more convenient to suffer the laws to 
stand on our implied assent, as if posi- 
tively re-enacted, until the existing ma- 
jority positively repeals them; but this 
does not lessen the right of that majority 
to repeal whenever a change of circum- 
stances, or of will, calls for it; habit 
alone confounds civil practice with nat- 
ural right. 

With many thanks for the pamphlet, be 
pleased to accept the assurance of my 
great respect. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


In the light of this letter, because a 
voice in the government was not allowed 
to women by the framers of the constitu- 


tion of the United States, shall the laws 
of that generation, long since passed 
away, still compel us todo the same? A 
male prerogative of suffrage is only a 
matter of long-continued custom, and 
may be modified at any time by the will 
of the existing majority. The ballot is a 
means of commanding personal respect, 
and of protecting personal rights and 
interests, and sex should have nothing to 
do with it, for both sexes are equally 
entitled to respect, and have rights and 
interests which need mutual protection. 
Until all our citizens have equal protec- 
tion assured to them by the laws of the 
land, we cannot claim to constitute a pure 
democracy. 

It is interesting to note, in connection 
with this valuable document, that Thomas 
Earle, the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed, was the first candidate for 
Vice-President of the old Liberal party, 
the forerunner of the Republican party, 
in 1840, the ticket being Birney and Earle; 
but in 1844, Mr. Earle’s name was dropped 
from the ticket because he was in favor 
of female suffrage, an advocacy then 
exceedingly unpopular. 

It has been often remarked that the 
Quakers furnished most of the brave pio- 
neers of the cause of equal suffrage, both 
men and women. This is probably due to 
the fact that, with clear-eyed justice, the 
founders of the sect gave their women an 
equally honorable place with the men, 
social as well as religious. The Earle 
family is of good old Quaker stock; one 
not only of sterling integrity, but blest 
with unusual literary gifts. George H. 
Earle, son of Thomas Earle, has long 
been counted one of the most prominent 
lawyers of Philadelphia, and is, besides, a 
noteworthy Shakesperian student. His 
daughter, Florence Earle Coates, is a 
writer of prose and verse of singular 
purity and elegance, and contributes quite 
frequently to the Century and other lead- 
ing periodicals. That he is a worthy son 
of his father, politically, is shown by his 
taking up the Abolition cause as a stump 
speaker at the age of seventeen, and also 
by the fact that it was at his house that 
Mrs. John Brown found shelter and sym- 
pathy both before and after her husband's 
martyrdom. Mrs. Caroline Earle White, 
a sister of George H. Earle, still resides 
in Philadelphia, and, in addition to other 
literary and philanthropic labors, edits 
the Journal of Zoophily, which is devoted 
to anti-vivisection. Another sister, now 
deceased, was formerly on the editorial 
staff of the Friends’ Journal. 

HELEN L. MANNING. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


———~“@e-—_—_—_— 
A MISSOURI SYMPOSIUM, 


The St. Louis (Mo.) Sunday Star Say- 
ings of May 13 has published the opinions 
of eminent citizens of that city, all of 
whom, with one exception, believe that 
the voting of women would purify poli- 
tics. 

* Rev. E. P. Anderson, of the Carondelet 
M. E. Church, says: 


Women in politics will have a tendency 
to greatly purify it. Ever since I have 
been old enough to think, I have been of 
the opinion that woman ought to be enti- 
tled to a ballot. That is the only solution 
to the temperance problem. If woman is 
placed on an equal footing with man, I 
believe she will settle the temperance 
question for all time to come. Look at 
the noble example set by Kansas. Our 
own Bishop Bowman telis us that, at a 
meeting of 1,000 children in Kansas, he 
asked all those to stand who had never 
seen a saloon or a drunken man, and 
nearly nine-tenths of those present stood 
up. That is decidedly significant of what 
woman has already done in politics. 

Dr. Leon Harrison, rabbi of Temple 
Israel, says: 

The statement that women will pollute 
politics, should they enter the political 
arena, implies that women are generally 
polluted. I cannot accept that as the con- 
dition of womankind. The best that is in 
society and in morals is the result either 
directly or indirectly of the influence of 
women. 

Probably no one in the city of St. Louis 
has given more thought to the question 
of woman suffrage than Mrs. J. B. Mer- 
win, of 2110 Waverly Place Boulevard. 
Both she and her husband are ardent 
advocates of the cause, and in speaking 
of the assertions of the New York divine 
that women in politics would cause more 
corruption than at present, Mrs. Merwin 
said : 

The assertion is absurd. In potions 
where a true woman’s influence is felt is 
that influence coosngtng Woman has a 
right to the ballot by all the laws of jus- 
tice, but I will not enter into a discussion 
of that matter. 

Mr. Merwin said in addition : 

When I vote now I have to go down to 
some corner grocery or other similar place. 
If the women were voting, the polling- 
place might be right here in my parlor. 
Woman in politics would elevate rather 
than drag it down. 

Mrs. J. C. Learned, widow of the late 
Dr. Learned, is a woman who has given 





suffrage, and while a firm believer in it, 
she is a passive rather than an active 
advocate of the movement. In a short 
conversation she gave some very pro- 
nounced views on the matter : 


I do not believe in universal suffrage. I 
think suffrage should be restricted both 
as regards men and women. I believe 
women with property at least should be 
allowed as much right to have a voice in 
the governing of that property as a man 
servant in their employ. If the suffrage 
of women were restricted to the educated 
clags, as it should be also to the educated 
class of men, her influence in politics 
would be elevating. 


Rev. R. I. Fleming, pastor of the Lin- 
dell Avenue M. E. Church, said: 


I belleve woman has all the inherent 
rights of man, but I question the expedi- 
ency of her asserting all those rights. I 
think, however, woman would reform 
some matters with the right of the ballot, 
particularly social, moral and educa- 
tional. I believe in woman’s influence for 
good. There is a certain feature to be 
remembered in this connection; it is not 
so much the ballot, but the power behind 
the ballot, that makes it an agent for a 
or bad. Woman would enter the political 
field with purer motives than the com- 
panions she would find there; it remains 
to be seen whether she would not become 
influenced after atime by the same mo- 
tives as her male associates in the strife 
for political honors. 
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men ; but no one can long commit so great 
a wrong as.depriving women of repre- 
sentation, no one can stand long in a posi- 
tion of injustice to others, without his 
moral nature being wronged by it and his 
tone being lowered. Now man has stood 
in this position of wrong toward women, 
half poeenectonsty, as it was with the 
slave-holder, who held his position often 
as innocently, as unconsciously, without 
knowing how to get out of it; and yet 
you can trace almost to the third genera- 
tion the taint that was wrought in his 
nature by the injustice done to his fellow- 
man. So with the wrong relation of men 
and women; you can trace it in almost 
the finest man that ever lived, you can see 
something of a blur upon his moral sight ; 
he does not see the whole of humanity 
clearly, because of the position in which 
woman has been plac And now that 
men have come so nobly up, and have 
accepted equality and justice for women, 
and hove admitted the duty of as high a 
moral standard for men as for women, 
now is the time that we can enter upon a 
real reign of righteousness in the nation, 
in which women will work with men, and 
both can work together for humanity. 
What do we care for the suffrage unless 
it is to bring that about? I heard that we 
were to bea blazeof yellow here to-night, 
but as I look around I see the old colors, 
the red, white and blue. We have all 
learned to love them, and they represent 
our government and ourcountry. But I 
have always had a great love of color and 
a great longing to see it in its perfection, 
and I have felt that the red, white and 
blue did not represent the whole of color. 
You may blend them together as much as 
you please, but they do not make the pure 
white. There is another color wanting. 
We want the golden yellow, the sun of 
righteousness shining down upon our 
flag and upon our nation. We want the 
suffrage yellow blended with the red, 
white and blue, before we shall bask in 
the full, clear white light where we can 
all work toward the millennium that is to 
come. (Applause.) 

Gov. Lone: And yet she didn’t know 
what she was going to say! 

Mr. Emil Tiferro, the eminent tenor, 
sang Schumann’s ‘Spring Night,” Dr. L. 
Kilterborn being the accompanist. 


Gov. Lone: I wish that I could express 
for you, most sincerely I wish I could 
express for myself, the respect, still more 
to-night the tenderness, with which we 
welcome Mr. Blackwell. 


Henry B. BLACKWELL: As I look 
back for sixty years, it seems to me that 
we have been engaged, from the time I 
was a child, until now when [ am no 
longer young, and the afternoon of life 
is gathering its shades around me, in one 
continuous battle for the same great prin- 
ciple,—the principle of human liberty,the 
battle that has been fought for thousands 
of years, and will be fought for centuries 
after we are laid away in the silent 
tomb. I remember, as a boy, hearing the 
shouts of the mob and the crashing of the 

lass, at the anti-slavery meetings in New 

ork, in 1834. I remember Rev. Samuel 
Cox, and his brother, Dr. Abraham Cox, 
fleeing to my father’s house on Long 
Island, for safety from the mob. [ re- 
member the long series of anti-slavery 
conflicts which followed. I remember 
the war and the reconstruction. When 
we look back to the American Revolution 
it is still the same. As I passed along 
the Boston and Maine Railroad with Lucy 
Stone to meetings in other New England 
States and in this State, she always 
looked for Bunker Hill Monument, and 
watched it until it passed beyond our 
range of sight. She said, ‘‘It is our mon- 
ument; we are fighting the battle of lib- 
erty.” And if it were not true that the 
women of this country loved liberty, 
sought for liberty, this country would 
have no future. I remember, in the days 
when Mrs. Howe and her husband were 
so active for Grecian liberty, the thrill 
with which we used to read those lines 
that Byron sang when his heart was fired 
with the same noble passion : 


The Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phce}us sprung— 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all except their sun has set. 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing save the waves and I 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep, 
There, swanlike, let me sing and die. 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine. 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 


And so I say that if we cannot have a 
land of liberty, life has no charm and no 
significance. If we cannot carry out our 

rinciples, we have oo right to claim to 
be the model republic. We have said that 
Government derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed. We have 
said that taxation without representation 
is tyranny ; and unless we can apply those 
principles to one-half of our people now 
disfranchised, they are false and not 
worthy to be counted. If we could only 
realize the magnitude of this enterprise! 
If we could only appreciate what it 
means,—a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, instead of a 
Government of corporations, of trusts, 
of classes! If we could only realize the 
meaning of the words **commonwealth” 
and “republic,” and rise to the level of 
our great opportunity, this meeting would 
be indeed worthy of the meetings that 
met in the Old South Church, and of 
those other meetings held by the Aboli- 
tionists when it was a risk of life to 
demand for the negro the rights that we 
exercised and claimed for ourselves. So, 
to-night, we are fighting that world-wide, 
world-old battle. We are fighting for 
human liberty. We are fighting for a 
government of justice for women, for a 
reconstruction of the domestic relations, 

or a restoration of the Union, not in 
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a national sense only, but in every house- 
hold in the world. Remember that a ma- 
jority of the human race are still born of 
slave mothers, under the institution of 
polygamy. Remember that even the meas- 
ure of freedom that the women of this 
State enjoy is something new in the his- 
tory of the world. Remember that all 
the forces of darkness are gathered to put 
down and destroy the progressive princi- 
ple of our society, that every nation 
which has preceded us hag failed and 
fallen, and that, if we would escape the 
common fate, we must carry our civiliza- 
tion forward, for to stand still is to per- 
ish. We are battling in the noblest fight 
and we have the bravest and the best 
cause that ever brought men and women 
together. Let us stand heart to heart and 
shoulder to shoulder. Let uscontinue to 
fight this battle till we die, and leave it 
for our children to carry it on after us. 
(Applause. ) 

A song entitled “Victory” was sung 
by Mrs. Alice J. Harris, with cornet ac- 
companiment. 


Gov. LonG: The next thing on the pro- 

ramme is some humorous verses on the 

mpire State, and the amusing thing is 
that these humorous verses are to be read 
—I don’t know but they were written— 
by a serious individual who has been 
amusing us by letters on the single tax in 
the Christian Register, and in the Reform 
Club has been making speeches by the 
hour on that entertaining topic, the 
tariff,—Mr. William Lloyd Garrison. 


Mr. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON: 


Have you heard from New York what the news- 
paper tells, 

How our cause has climbed up to the region of 
swells? 

From going afoot it now rides with equerries, 

And is under the wing of the fashion at Sherry’s. 


If not, let me whisper the fact in your ears, 
For fear it will move our remonstrants to tears; 
The ladies have joined us from neighborhoods 


rare 
Murray Hill, the Fifth Avenue, Madison Square. 


Dear me. it seems funny as funny can be, 

For Elizabeth Stanton and dear Susan B. 

To find themselves popular, hailed with acclaim, 
The pets of the millionaire créme de la créme! 


For the great State convention, God grant it 
won't fail, 

Has the chance to strike out the distinction of 
‘“‘male”’ 

From the old Constitution, and open the door 

For its backward-pressed women to come to the 
fore. 

There are names unfamiliar to works of reform 

Enrolliog in this, the convention to storm ; 

With others, long honored, of worth and of note, 

Agreed in demanding tbat women shall vote. 


Not money-bags only have joined the crusade, 

But the clergy and doctors no more are afraid; 

The bench and the bar we are able to quote, 

And our friend holds the gavel, the famous Joe 
Choate. 

Our allies the remonstrants, so cruel is fate, 

Are helping most earnestly swell the debate; 

They are piling upon us a debt very thick, 

For arguments warranted always to kick! 


Ward Beecher’s successor, from his Outlook of 
zs 
Fears that women’s advance must wind upina 


Ok; 
And the Evening Post editor, prompted to ire, 
Has borrowed the pen of the old Tory Squire. 
They’re so feeble in logic and wanting in tact 
That the dose which is given is sure to react; 
Folks who scouted the suffrage, and held us all 
cranks, 
Have been forced by such treatment to enter our 
ranks. 
The signs are all bright; when the modish and 
rich 
Throng into our ranks, we are near the last 
ditch 
Of the ancient oppression, preparing to flop, 
For the wheel has turned over, and Freedom’s 
atop! 
GOVERNOR LONG: Miss Yates, of 
Maine, who is one of the speakers for the 
W.C. T. U., is the next speaker. 


Miss E1izaBeTH U. YATES: The ther- 
mometer of human progress is rising. 
It has been considerably below normal in 
the past, but not lorg will the chilly ice- 
bergs of prejudice withstand the temper- 
ature of the present hour. Speedily will 
their waters mingle with the tide that is 
bearing humanity higher and ever higher, 
onward and ever onward. It is in vain 
to-day to compare the brains of woman to 
the brains of a squirrel. Harvard Col- 
lege has acknowledged the intellectual 
equality of woman; she is to receive 
precisely the same course of study given 
to the men there. I heard of a man who 
sent his son to Harvard College, and said 
his experience in educating his boy was 
like that of Aaron with the children of 
Israel on one occasion, of which episode 
Aaron said, ‘I poured in gold, and there 
came out a calf.”” No doubt more than 
one father has had that experience in 
sending his son to Harvard College, but I 
have yet to hear of any such unfortunate 
result in educating a daughter at the 
Annex. We find also that not only will 
the interests of the home not be sacrificed, 





by the education of women, but that the 
higher education may be of value to her 
in determining the domestic relations, 
upon which her happiness so largely de- 
a. Some time ago there was in 
rance a celebrated mathematicias, a 
lady, and it appears that at one time she 
a lover. She records in her journal 
that at first when he walked home with 
her he took her around two sides of the 
public square, to make the way as long 
as possible. However, afterwards she 
was obliged to record that,instead of com- 


| ing around two sides of the public square, 


he brought her across the path that went 
from corner to corner, and she thereupon 
noted that his affection had decreased for 
her in the inverse ratio between the diag- 
onal of a rectangle parallelogram and the 
sum of its two adjacent sides. Who shall 
say that a knowledge of the higher math- 
ematics was not of value to that woman 


| in calculating the affections of her suitor? 


(Laughter.) So will the education that 
sae gives be of value to women. 

omen will know better than to believe 
all the promises that men make them, 
after they have had a litile experience 
with political candidates. Upon one 
thing we may encourage ourselves to- 
night, that the remonstrants, in this hour 
of their extremity, when they feel if 
something is not done speedily they will 
awake some fine morning and find them- 
selves full-fledged American citizens, have 
been able to bring forth no objection 
not already answered, no argument not a 
thousand times met. Carlyle in his 
record of the French Revolution, says 
that in that mighty hour of the throes of 
the nation, when some one piped up in 
defence of theories of the past, it was 
like the chirp of a cricket amid the crack 
of doom. And so in this hour when 
prejudice and conservatism are melting 
away, the voice of the remonstrants is 
like the chirp of a cricket amid the crack 
of doom. 

Gov. LonG: There are two more 
speakers on the list, that is, two more 
whom we shall permit to speak, and you 
will be sorry to know that one of them 
has not yet arrived. I am inclined to let 
the other one go on and occupy the time 
until he comes. I think it is rather uncer- 
tain whether he will come till morning. 
Still, the other man is equal to the task. 
It is that friend of mine—I was going to 
say something else—Rev. Minot J. 
Savage. 

REv. Minot J. SAVAGE: The Governor 
evidently remembers the last time we 
met, when there were some courtesies ex- 
changed that he has kindly omitted on 
the present occasion. I could talk till 
morning, but I was informed by the per- 
son who wrote me last concerning my 
being here to-night that I was expected 
to take just five minutes, so of course I 
shall not feel at liberty to exceed that 
time. I said I could talk till morning, 
and yet it is one of the hardest things 
for me to talk about, this question of 
woman. suffrage, because I cannot find a 
thing that anybody urges against it that 
seems worth wasting any breath over. 
You all remember the old man who 
attempted to kick another man he was 
angry with, and the other man suddenly 
got out of the way; and the old man 
remarked afterwards that it was a terri- 
ble strain on a man to kick at nothing. 
One difficulty I have always had in dis- 
cussing this matter has been that really 
—and I[ say this seriously—I have seen 
no argument urged against women’s 
voting that seemed to me intellectually 
worthy of serious discussion. I have 
never been able to understand why my 
wife, for example, has not as much right 
to vote as I have. I have never been able 
to get into any serious state of mind over 
the’ supposed evil results of women’s vot- 
ing. For example, we see in the papers 
every little while that, if women are 
granted the suffrage, of course they will 
expect after that to stand up in the elec- 
tric cars. Now supposing my wife had 
the right to vote, would there really be 
any necessity for my treating her with 
less courtesy than I am accustomed to 
do? [ cannot quite see where the dread- 
ful result is to come in. We are told 
that if women vote, by and by they will 
be all wanting to go to Congress. Well, 
almost all the men I ever met have 
wanted to go to Congress, but very few 
of them have gone there. I have been vot- 
ing for many years, and I have never felt 
myself in danger of going to Congress. If 
there is any woman that the people want 
to have go to Congress, I would like to 
see her go there; and I think if we could 
fill the capitol at Washington to-day with 
women Senators and women Representa- 
tives they couldn’t possibly do any worse 
than the people we have there now. 
(Applause.) 1 believe God meant that 
men should be men and women should be 
women. I believe, however, that men 
will be better men when they are left free 
to develop themselves according to the 
laws and possibilities of their nature, 
without anybody’s assuming that they 
must be limited in this direction or that; 
and that women will be truer and nobler 
and sweeter and better types of women 
when they are left free precisely in the 
same way. And yet, while [ am a 
woman suffragist, I am a woman suf- 
fragist with a limitation. Perhaps you 
have heard of the man who said that 
theologically he was a limited Univer- 
salist. He believed that almost every one 
was going to be saved. Now [ am a 
limited woman suffragist. I think that 
utterly ignorant, utterly untrained wom- 
en, foreign women who have come to this 
country recently, who have not been here 
long enough to get acquainted with our 
language or to understand our institu- 
tions, have the same right to vote that 
the corresponding class of men have. 
But I believe that we have already made 
an unspeakable blunder in putting the 
ballot into the hands of that kind of men. 
I do not want to increase the blunder by 
adding to the number. I am ready to 
fight with all the power that I possess 
in favor of putting the ballot into the 
hands of every intelligent woman 
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in America, and giving her the same 
right to vote that we men have. I 
suppose we cannot go back now; I 
wish we could. I wish 
back a few things that we have done in 
this country, and start afresh in the light 
of the experience we already have. I 
think that an ignorant ballot is a good 
deal more dangerous than a criminal 
ballot. A scoundrel who is intelligent 
may sometimes see that it is for his in- 
terest to vote right, but an ignorant man, 
with no light of intelligence, is the most 
dangerous man that you can have in the 
community. I think we ought not to 
allow people to vote until they have been 
in this country long enough to speak in- 
telligently the English language, to read 
the Constitution of the United States, to 
understand what it means, and until they 
have been here long enough to breathe in 
the atmosphere of America and feel that 
they are Americans, no matter where they 
come from. Those conditions [ would 
have universal, without regard to race, 
color, religion, or sex. As I look over 
the world, theologically and politically 
and industrially and in all sorts of ways, 
—I have occasion every little while to be 
thankful for death. There would be very 
little progress in this world if death did 
not unclog the wheels and set people 
free. The ignorant ballot will die out by 
and by, and if we restrict it properly, and 
guard it as it ought to be guarded, in the 
future we shall have the kind of vote that 
I have spoken of, an intelligent vote, the 
intelligence of the country wielding the 
power of the country in the interests of 
the country. That is the kind of woman 
suffragist I am; and if there is anything I 
can do, by speaking, by writing, by 
working, to help on this cause, you may 
counton me. (Applause.) 


Gov. Lone: I am going to ask just a 
word or two of benediction from our old 
friend, Samuel May. 


Mr. May: I had no more expectation 
of speaking here to-night than of turning 
Governor Long out and presiding in 
his place. So [ shall not attempt any 
speech. Every American hus just one 
answer to the opponent of woman suf- 
frage. He goes back to the 4th of July, 
1776, to the convention which undertook 
to justify itself before the nations of the 
world for its existence as a nation, when 
it declared that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. You never want any other answer 
to an American politician, Republican or 
Democratic, than to recall to him the great 
convention of July 4, 1776, and you can 
fairly accuse him, so long as women are 
disfranchised, of upholding an unjust 
government which is exercising its 
powers without the consent of one-half 
of the governed. Let the demand be 
made of every Congress, of every admin- 
istration, of every State, to be true to the 
pledges our people have given to the 
world. (Applause.) 


The Festival was then adjourned, but 
the great audience was slow to disperse, 
and thronged the platform to greet the 
speakers and invited guests. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


CAMBRIDGE.—On Wednesday, May 16, 
the Cambridge Woman Suffrage League 
met with Mrs. J. F. Carret. The Fair 
was thoroughly discussed with much 
enthusiasm, and many suggestions were 
offered. It was voted that the League 
have a cap and bag table, also that if 
decision be made in favor of a flower 
table, each member present be responsi- 
ble for one plant. Announcement was 
made of the Suffrage Festival, and the hope 
was expressed that as many as possible 
would enjoy its festivities. A courteous 
invitation was acknowledged from the 
Belmont League to attend a lecture given 
by Mrs. Dietrick, proceeds to be donated 
to Kansas. Several interesting articles 
from the WOMAN's JOURNAL were read. 
One of the members, who attended the 
Convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, reported that much liber- 
ality of thought was manifested toward 
the suffrage question. Several Lucy 
Stone Mite - boxes were disposed of. 
Fine vocal selections from Miss Bessie 
Driver, with Miss A. P. Loveland, of 
Boston, as piano accompanist, added 
much to the afternoon’s programme. The 
sweet singer, with her clear enunciation 
and fine qualities of tone, showed much 
training and culture, and won all hearts 
by her pleasing manner. Special men- 
tion should be made of two selections, 
entitled *‘O Bid Your Ariel Fly,” from 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest,” and ‘*When 
Sylvia Sings,” the last named being com- 
posed by F. Boott. Apa J. Lioyp. 

Sec. Pro Tem. 


WARREN.—The annual meeting of the 
League this year took the form of a prize 
speaking, for which a small fee was 
asked. A good audience gathered, and 
we cleared a few dollars for local suf- 
frage work. We hope to do something 
for the Fair; some of us certainly will 
help. 

The officers for 1894 are as follows: 

President—Mrs. Alice J. Carter. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. Leila C. DeLuce, 


Mrs. Maria L. Tidd, Mr. Fred Lincoln. 
Executive Committee — Mr. D. G 


Hitchcock, Mr. U. P. Bliss, Mr. Fred | 


Lincoln, Mrs. Maude N. Aborn, 
Mary J. Campbell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Julia M. 
Hitchcock. 

Delegates to State Association—Mr. U. 
P. Bliss, Mrs. Mary J. Campbell. 

Fair Committee—Mrs. Julia M. Hitch- 
cock. JULIA M. HitcHcock. 


Mrs. 


East Boston.—The League held a 
Yellow Tea at the residence of Mr. and 





Mrs. Reuben Peterson, Friday evening, 
May 25, in aid of the Kansas campaign. 
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The parlors were very prettily decorated 
with flowers. Tea was served during the 
entire evening to the constantly incoming 
guests, and a fine entertainment, consist. 
ing of readings and vocal and instrumental 
music, was given. 

M. G. FARWELL,” Sec, > 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


WANTED, —A lady, who isa self-trained nurse, 
would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com 
panion. She can furnish excellent references 
to ability, and makes a specialty of night work 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M. R. WALLCcur 
92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 

March 29, 1894. 





TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine ola 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of Tuk WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 








The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park st 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of cam 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 


ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Kniited Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NorwWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 
INSIST At all the leading dry goods houses, 
Write u8 for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 





on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding.” 


LADIES - 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc Sty.es can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 





: HIGHEST AWARD ; 

? MEDAL AN DIPLOMAS :; 

WORLD'S FAIR CHICACO $ 
For PURE LEAF LARD, HAMS,BACON, 
DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS, 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD, SAUSAGES, 
















FOR SOMETHING EXTRA CHOICE 
mela NORTH STAR Brand 
SURE TO PLEASE. 
55 to $15 8er.297;.2* 
LIGHTNING PLATER 






ing plating. 
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$4 OO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
ONE FULL NICKLED 


* OINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.o=———— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DavenrortiowA 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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